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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
SUBJECT: Theater Nuclear Forces (U) 


Our continuing review of theater nuclear and related cheir.ical and 
biological forces leads us to the following major conclusions: 

1. We buy theater nuclear forces primarily to deter limited nuclear 
war. If deterrence should fail, these forces give us options to fight such 
a war. Our recommended forces are generally appropriate in number and mix 
for the tasks we have identified. 

2. The most serious limited war tactic the Pact could use in NATO’s 
Center Region is a tactical nuclear attack using terrain fire against 
NATO’s front-line forces. Unless it is clear to the Pact that NATO's 
theater nuclear forces could survive such an attack and inflict unacceptable 
damage on Pact forces, NATO's forces might not deter the Pact. We need 

to consider terrain fire exchanges between Pact and NATO forces, partic- 
ularly those initiated by the Pact, to evaluate our deterrent. Our 
recommended forces and warheads, if properly deployed, should provide ar. 
adequate deterrent. 

3. Tactical nuclear weapons are not a substitute for convention a 1 
forces. If vc are losing a conventional war in NATO’s Center Region, wo may 
have a nuclear option to counter the advance, but we cannot count either on 
stopping the advance if the other side also uses nuclear weapons or i-n 
limiting further escalation if we initially succeed. 

4. It is unlikely that we would need to consider using nuclear weapons 
in Asia unless the Chinese use them first or assist their allies with 
massive land forces and we cannot possibly hold conventionally. Even under 
the latter circumstances, we must carefully weigh the objections to the use of 
nuclear weapons against the net military benefits we might gain. Nov that 
China has some nuclear capability, we cannot expect to use nuclear weapons 

in Asia without retaliation. 


6. We need only enough lethal chemical capability to deter the Soviets 
from using chemicals in Europe. If deterrence should fail, this lethal 
chemical capability will provide us with an option to fight a limited 
conflict using chemcial weapons. We need some incapacitating chemicals, but 
only for use in those situations where civilians are mingled with enemy troops. 
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We recommend: 
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A summary of theater nuclear forces ana warneaas is shown on page 3. 
Detailed tables are attached. 

I. THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES IK EUROPE 

Thg_Rol e. of Theater Nuclear Weapons in Europe 


Our basic military objective in Europe is to deter any kind of 
Uarsav Pact aggression. NATO's conventional forces are approximately in 
balance with those of the Pact and should be sufficient to deter a con- 
ventional attack or contain one if deterrence fails. Our strategic nuclear 
forces deter a general nuclear war involving attacks on U.S. cities or 
those of our European allies. 

JJ* alBO want t0 detcr limited nuclear attacks on our theater 
forces. The Pact might hope to gain an advantage by initiating a limited 
nuclear attack and quickly destroying a large part of the NATO land forces 
without destroying much of Germany. If we could destroy 252 to 502 of 
the Pact land forces in a restrained nuclear retaliation, we could denv 
them this option. Unless it is clear to the Pact that NATO’s theater 
nuclear forces could survive such an attack and inflict unacceptable 
the^act** PaCt forCC6 ' NAT ° forces mi 8 ht have little effect in deterring 

A further potential objective, but one we could not count on ) 

achieving, is defeating the Pact by using theater nuclear weapons if a con- 1 
ventional defense failed. Our analysis shows we cannot expect to remove 1 

the Pact s capability to destroy NATO’s military forces or society. Thus I 

we cannot count on controlling territory without having it destroyed. At* ; 
best we could plan on destroying enough of the Pact forces to prevent them ) 
from controlling NATO countries. ^ 

Wfi our Europe-oriented theater nuclear forces primarily for 

deterrence. In doing so, we provide an adequate war-fighting capability. 
However, we should not buy more forces to provide the capability to fight a 
limited nuclear war of long duration. It is unlikely that any war in which 
thousands of nuclear weapons were used could remain limited. Ve should 
concentrate new investments on conventional rather than theater nuclear 
forces. Conventional forces, which compete for the same resources as theater 
nuclear forces, provide a much better chance of avoiding a nuclear holocaust. 
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Our atockpile needs for the Center Region are examined below. In 
the coming year we will analyze our needs in Europe’s Southern Region in a 
similar manner. We have included a discussion of a nev concept the 
initial defensive use of nuclear weapons restricted to NATO territory — 
which we are asking the JCS and the Services to do additional work on in the 
future. We are also asking the JCS and the Services to do additional 
work on the nuclear terrain fire concept. 

£. Land Forces in Europe's Center Region 

We currently estimate that NATO and the Warsaw Pact could have 
the following land forces in the Center Region by **+90 in FY 12: NATO- 

42 division forces (1.4 million men) and the ?act--90 divisions (1.1 mil- 
lion men). The nuclear capabilities of these land forces, excluding ADMs 
and air defense, are shown below. 


Delivery System 

P Tactical Missiles 
( Tactical Rockets 
[ Tube Artillery 
Totals 

C. Nuclear Defense Against a Conventional Invasion in the Center 

Region With Effects Limited to NATO Territory 

If the Warsaw Pact attacked NATO forces with conventional weapons 
and NATO could not hold, as a minimum level of limited nuclear war we might 
consider using nuclear weapons in NATO territory alone. Restricting the use 
of nuclear weapons to friendly territory might be less likely to lead to 
escalation than attacking targets in East Germany or other Pact countries. 

The following scenario illustrates the possible use of nuclear 
weapons in West Germany to repulse a Pact conventional attack. It is assumed 
that the Pact attacks in one to three thrusts, NATO forces are pushed back 
from their main defensive positions, and the local force ratios are such that 
NATO cannot repulse the attacks conventionally. When the Pact forces have 
penetrated about 50 kilometers (km) into West Germany, NATO uses nuclear 
weapons, but only on the Pact divisions (assumed to be about 15 in each thrus 
that are in NATO territory. NATO is assumed to have about 18 divisions in th 
0 to 50 km zone opposing the three thrusts, so only about half of the Pact 
divisions would have to be defeated to reduce the force ratio to the point 
where the attack would be stopped. 
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If nuclear weapon# were only uaed on Pact forces in West Germany, 
the Pact could not respond with nuclear weapons against NATO forces unless 
they used them on NATO territory. They would either have to: (1) cease 

the attack, (2) continue attacking conventionally by bringing in additional 

forces, (3) escalate the conflict by using nuclear weapons on NATO forces in 

NATO territory, or (4) combine courses of action (2) and (3). Their 
forces, are not as well-designed for limited discrete fire attacks as NATO's 

forces ' and any Pact retaliation would appear to be a terrain fire attack 

over a large area. To deter such a response, NATO must have a survivable 
theater nuclear capability, or be ready to use strategic weapons in the 
theater at this point. 

D. Nuclear Defense Against Invasion in the Center Region Using 
Discrete Fire 

The discrete fire concept has traditionally been the basis for 
.-inalyzir.g our theater nuclear capability. The essence of this concept is 
•at vc must accurately locate and hit a target to destroy it. 
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The discrete target concept permits us to estimate the stockpile 
we would need if we could fight such i vir, Such a stockpile includes 
enough nuclear weapons for restricted use, limited to NATO territory, if 
we decided to use them that way. We cannot count on fighting a prolonged 
nuclear war using thousands of tactical nuclear weapons. Thus, providing 
more weapons than needed to defeat the Warsaw Pact with discrete fire would 
not improve our capability. Other factors such as command and control 
limitations, destruction of our support means, and possible escalation of 
the conflict would do more to determine the outcome of a war than additional 
nuclear warheads. 


E. Nuclear Defense Against Invasion In the Center Region Using 

Terrain Fire 

A massive Pact nuclear attack, using terrain fire along the 
entire Center Region front (that is, covering the area where enemy 
troops are most likely to be located with the lethal effects of air- 
burst nuclear weapons*) probably constitutes the most serious tactic 
the enemy could use against our forces. We should assess our capability 
to deter such an attack. Such a capability would include longer range 
tactical delivery systems which could survive a Pact attack on our front- 
line forces and then be capable of inflicting unacceptable damage on 
Pact forces. Assuming they are properly deployed, our recommended 
Pershing and Lance systems should provide an adequate terrain fire 
capability. 

As shown in the table on page 6, the Pact has concentrated its 
nuclear capability in longer range, mobile missiles and rockets. These 
systems are relatively invulverable to discrete fire attacks because they 
would be far from the front lines and difficult to find. Terrain fire 
is an option we should consider because it reduces the problem of locating 
targets. More important, we need to consider the terrain fire concept' to 
evaluate our capability to deter the Warsaw Pact. 


♦Includes an overpressure of at least 10 pounds per square inch 
(psi), an initial gamma radiation dose of 500 roentgens (1,000 roentgens 
for a yield of less than 200 KT) , and 11 calories per square centimeter 
of thermal radiation (50 calories per square centimeter for yields of 
more than 60 KT) . 
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By estimating the tactical deployment of NATO and Pact land 
forces , we can calculate the geographical area they would be likely to 
occupy In a conventional war-fighting posture and in a dispersed posture. 
Only some 301 of the total area in the Center Region is suitable for 
concealing mechanired forces, so only that portion would have to be covered 
with terrain fire. The fraction of Pact and NATO forces that would sur- 
vive various terrain fire attacks provides a measure of each side s 
retaliatory capability. 


In a conventional war-fighting posture, we assume that NATO and 
the Pact would have over 601 of their forces concentrated in the first 
50 km on each side of the front lines. Each side would have about 600,000 
troops in the area of the three thrusts and to a depth of 50 km. The next 
table shows the initial forces and capabilities on each side in the Center 
Region and those remaining after limited terrain fire attacks by each 
side. The attacks are restricted to the area of the three thrusts and to 
a depth of 50 km from the front lines. 

Initial Forces Capability Remaining After 

and Capabilities a/ A Limited Terrain Fire Exch ange W 


Men (Thousands) 
Nuclear Launchers 
Nuclear Warheads 
Lethal Area (Km 2 ) 


a/ Excludes tactical air, air defense, and strategic forces (Polaris 

and MR/IRBMs). . , , 

b/ The results are based on a lethal area coverage (10 psi) degraded 
" by the overlapping of multiple weapons and by those nuclear effects 
that fall outside the targe area (60X for a 440-KT warhead). 
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If the forces were concentrated as thev would be for fighting a 
conventional war, NATO would have enough retaliatory capability to destroy 
452 of the Pact’s manpower using only a limited terrain fire attack. This 
should deter the Pact from using nuclear weapons against NATO forces in 
such a situation since they could not count on achieving a ma^or advantage 
by doing bo. The table on the preceding oaee includes a first strike . 
by NATO to show that the Pact also has a retaliatory capability. 

In the nuclear terrain fire exchange considered above , t e total 
area covered by each side’s terrain fire attack is about 7,50k s r\ are km, 
or about 32 of the total area of West Germany. Total civiliar ca ualties 
could be about five Trillion. The use of nuclear weapons, especia. lv ter- 
rain fire, is not attractive in Buck a situation. However, terrain fire 
would use longer range systems more effectively than discrete fire would 
for destroying Pact forces, and we need to consider terrain fire as veil 
as discrete fire, to evaluate our theater nuclear deterrent. 

If both the NATO and Pact forces were in a dispersed posture to 
reduce their vulnerability to nuclear attacks, fewer forces would he des- 
troyed in limited terrain fire attacks, since only abou: 257 and 312 of the 
Pact and NATO manpower, respectively, might be in the first 50 km zone of the 
three thrusts. The Pact and NATO would, however, have additional troops 
along the front and to a greater denth. In a dispersed posture, we assume 
each side might have about 602 of its troops in the 0 tc 100 km zone along 
the whole German front. With both forces dispersed and with unlimited ter- 
rain fire attacks using all tactical land force weapons, the results could 
be as shown in the next table. 

Initial Forces Capability Remaining After an 

and Capabilities a / Unlimited Terrain Fire F.x change 


Men (Thousands) 
Nuclear Launchers 
Nucleai Warheads 
Lethal Area (Km?) 


a / Excludes tactical air, air defense, and strategic forces 
(Polaris and MR/IRBMs) . 

NATO could not cover the whole front (about 750 km) with nuclear 
terrain fire to as great a depth as the Pact, but NATO forces could still 
destroy 202 of the Pact manpower in retaliation. On the other hand, the 
Pact could not count on gaining an advantage by using such a dispersed 
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posture because in their viev NATO might attack first with nuclear weapons 
to pre-empt a Pact terrain fire attack and destroy about 352 of the Pact 
manpower (more, if the attack occurred before the Pact forces were 
well-dispersed). Even if the Pact believed that NATO would not strike 
first, they would have to consider the possibility of retaliatory U.S. 
attacks with strategic nuclear forces since terrain fire attacks to a 
depth of 80 km (destroying as much as 252 of Germany) would not necessarilv 
be considered limited nuclear war. 

The foregoing analysis suggests the following conclusions: 

1. A survivable theater nuclear capability which could inflict 
unacceptable damage on Pact forces should deter the Pact from, using 
tactical nuclear weapons. Terrain fire is an option to consider for 
retaliation to a massive Pact attack which could destroy NATO's front- 
line forces. Terrain fire could cause more damage to European society 
than limited discrete fire. However, we cannot reasonably expect a war 
to stay limited if thousands of nuclear weapons are used for discrete 
fire. 


Percent of Launchers that Might 
Survive a Terrain Fire Attack Along the 
Whole Front to Various Depths 

Pershing 
Sergeant 
Honest John 
Tube Artillery 


Maximum 

System Range 
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Theater Nuclear Requirements for the Center Regio n 

We cannot plan to fight a limited nuclear var of long duration, 
using thousands of nuclear weapons in either discrete or terrain fire, 
because of the vulnerability of most of our warheads and delivery systems, 
the probable destruction of our support means by enemy attacks, limitations 
on command and control, and. the great pressures to escalate the conflict. 

We need only enough nuclear weapons to be able to respond up to the point 
where continued limitation of a nuclear conflict would be very improbable. 
When additional discrete fire would do as much damage to European society 
as more effective limited terrain fire attacks, we should consider using 
terrain fire. 


Tactical Bombs " * ■ ■ 

Mace 

Pershing 
Sergeant 
Honest John 
Tube Artillery 
ADMs 

Air Defense 
ASV Depth Bombs 

Total Nuclear Warheads 

Our theater nuclear capabilities are limited far more by our lack 
of adequate command, control, and support than by the sire of our nuclear 
stockpile. Considering these limitations and the competing demands on our 
resources, ve do not need to maintain such a large stockpile in Western Europe. 
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G . Allied Support 

We have committed ourselves to support certain allied units and 
we should continue to do sc. At the same time we should reduce the number 
uf bombs with which we support each allied snuadrun from about 1.1 to 1 per 
Unit Equipment (UE) aircraft. We cannot count on using tactical aircraft 
ia a nuclear war except in a pre-emptive strike bv NATO, and one bomb per 
UE aircraft is enough to cover such a possible hut unlikelv situation. 

We should continue discussions with out allies about Lance, but defer a 
decision on support until we know. If the system works and whether vre will 
in fact procure it. Our detailed recommendations on support ceilings and 
ceilings for discussion with our allies are shown in the table on page 28. 

TI. THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES IN ASIA 

A . Role of Nuclear W e apons in Asia 

We maintain nuclear forces in Asia for n-?u brood objectives. 
First, we want to deter the use of nuclear veanor.s bv the Chinesp. 

We also wish to assure our Asian allies that we will use nuclear weapons 
in their defense if the Chinese attack them with nuclear weapons. Second, 
should deterrence fail, we want a nuclear war-fighting option to defend 
against a Chinese invasion. Korea presents the worst threat of a major 
invasion where we might have to consider using, nuclear weapons. Unless 
the Chinese assist their allies with massive land forces, we should not 
have to consider using nuclear weapons against the other Asian Communist 
land forces. Our programmed forces car. satisfy these two objectives. 
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Current estimates of China's nuclear capability are ahovn in the 
next table. 


Strategic Forces 

ICBMs , MRBMs, and SLMs 
Bombers 

Nuclear Bombs and ASMs 
Air Defense Launchers 
Air Defense Warheads 

General Purpose Forces 
Nuclear-Capable Aircraft 
Nuclear Bombs and ASMs 
Frog Missiles 

Total Nuclear Warheads 


China's Nuclear Forces a/ 

FT 68 FY 72 Tt 11 


Nov that China has some nuclear capability, ve cannot use nuclear 
weapons without risk of retaliation. Even in a pre-emptive strike, ve could 
not be sure of destroying all of China’s nuclear capability. With just 
a few surviving weapons, the Chinese could destroy some of our important 
bases, airfields, and ports. Lobs of these facilities could substantially 
reduce our logistic and air advantages. Thus, there are offsets to the 
military advantage ve might gain from initiating the use of nuclear weapons. 
Moreover, the resulting deaths and destruction and their long-range 
political consequence, could outweigh the advantages we might b? 

using nuclear weapons. Thus, there are potentially compelling military 
and political reasons to avoid the use of nuclear weapons except under 
extreme circumstances. 


The threat of a conventional Soviet invasion in Asia is small, and 
the Soviets 1 use of tactical nuclear weapons against free Asian countries 
is unlikely. Soviet interests in Asia are probably not important enough 
to risk using nuclear weapons in limited conflicts. In any case, our 
nuclear options against the Chinese should be adequate against the Soviets. 


B. The Threat to Korea 

The North Koreans have a force of about 281,000 men; the Chinese 
could deploy about 650,000 men into Korea by H+70. The narrow mountainous 
peninsula probably restricts the effective deployment of land forces (exclu - 
ing coolies) to about one million (the maximum used during the Korean war;, 
but the Chinese might allocate more troops to an invasion. China has 
million men in its active land forces and about 100 million men for potential 

army use. 
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The Chinese may also be limited by their willingness to accept 
casualties. In the Korean War, however, the Communists suffered about 1.5 
million casualties. The peak casualty rate occurred in April-May, 1951, 
when they lost 250,000 men (killed, wounded, and captured) in five weeks. 
After that they fought for two more yearB and lost 400,000 more men. 

We often think of the Chinese army as a large mass of men, thus as 
an ideal nuclear target. This concept is highly misleading because the 
Chinese apply the "massed human wave" tactic in a very specific way. They 
maaa only when they find one of our weak or isolated company positions, 
preferably using a 4 to 1 manpower ratio. The Chinese do not need to con- 
centrate more than a fev hundred meters from the front lines since thev 
are not dependent on mechanized equipment. Moreover, dispersing is to their 
advantage because it makes thee less vulnerable to our artillery and air 
attack*. Their dispersal behind the front lines is also consistent with 
our experience during the Korean* War. Reconnaissance pilots were often 
unable to identify troops on the ground, although other facts later con- 
firmed that the troops were there. 

C. Conventional Defense Against an Invasion 

The Republic of Korea (RDK) land forces alone should be able to 
defend successfully against a North Korean attack.. Even against a combined 
Chinese/North Korean attack, it appears that they provide a substantial 
deterrent and a capability for initial defense. By furnishing equipment 
to the ROK rear area security divisions, we could improve the manpower ratio 
of Chinese/North Korean forces to R0K/U.S. forces to less than 1.5 to 1 
(the ratio in 1951 when we stopped a Communist offensive). Moreover, the 
ROK forces are more effective now than they were in the 1950s. Thus, our 
conventional forces may be enough to stop a combined Chinese/North Korean 
attack, and we should not plan on necessarily initiating the use of 
nuclear weapons in this contingency. 

D. Nuclear Defense Against an Invasion Using Discrete Eire 


If we could not hold conventionally against a Chinese /North Korean 
attack, we might use discrete fire with nuclear weapons against targets 
at depths greater than one or two km in an attempt to inflict casualties 
at a high rate over a few days and destroy their will to fight. Typical 
targets for discrete fire would be company-sized units containing an 
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average of about 100 men. Because most companv-si red targets more than 
one kn from the front would be widely dispersed, we could not find more 
than a few hundred such targets in a few days. By maintaining about 500 
land force weapons and tactical bombs, which would be sufficient to kill 

50.000 soldiers, we can provide an option to inflict casualties at a very 
high rate over a few days. We could not take away the ability of the 
Chinese to continue an invasion by using nuclear weapons this way, but we 
might destroy their will to fight. 

To take away the ability of the Chinese to continue a deter- 
mined invasion, we would have to consider destroving a million or more 
troops. To do this using discrete fire would require using 10,000 or 
more nuclear warheads over a period of months, not days, assuming we could 
locate that many worthwhile targets. Even if we could locate targets, 
we would atill not be sure of stopping a determined invasion. Thus, we 
should not calculate our requirements for Korea on the assumption that we 
can destroy the war-fighting capability of the Chinese by using discrete 
nuclear fire In ' an extended conflict. 

E. Nuclear Defense Against an Invasion Using Terrain Fire 

If we cannot hold against the Chinese conventionally, and if we 
cannot destroy their will to fight by causing a very high casualty rate 
with discrete nuclear fire, ve might consider using nuclear terrain fire. 
However, it would be terribly destructive because the enemy forces would be 
widely dispersed and we would have to cover all the terrain. 

We cannot count on destroying the war-fighting capability of the 
Chinese by using terrain fire to a limited depth beyond our front lines. 

The Korean peninsula is about 180 ta vide near the Demilitarired Zone (DKZ). 
To provide terrain fire to a depth of 50 km would require covering about 

9.000 square km. For a greater depth of fire, the area would be proportion- 
ately larger. The numbers of tactical nuclear bombs that would be needed 
for terrain fire of this magnitude are shown in the following table. 

I>epth of Fire Area Covered with 

Potential Communist on Peninsula Number of at Least 10 Psi 

Troop Casualties (Km) a / delivered Weapons b / (Square Km) c/ 



a/ Pyongyang is about 150 km north of the DMZ and the Yalu River 
is about 400 km north of it. 

b/ Using a mix of tactical bombs based on the current tactical bomb 
stockpile, excluding about 500 with the lowest yields, 
c/ The total land area of North Korea is about 120,000 square km. 
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Using terrain fire to a depth of about 400 lot to get the maximum 
number of troop casualties, we would kill most of the 12 million North Korean 
civilians and probably some friendly civilians as well. This would clearly 
be undesirable. 

Instead of using terrain fire from the front lines to various 
depths, we could consider using it in the 50 to 150 km zone to destroy the 
local reserves and supplies. Our conventional forces should be able 
to defeat a front-line force of 200,000 to 300,000 men in such a situation. 


F. Interdicting Logistics to Reduce Supply 

An on-line force of about 300,000 North Koreans and Chinese might 
require about 1,400 tons of ammunition plus other supplies per day. With 
no interdiction, about 18,000 men would be needed to operate the transporta- 
tion system. If we could keep all major choke points (about 100) destroyed 
permanently, the Chinese could overcome the obstacles with about a million 
coolies to hand-carry supplies around the choke points. However, we could 
not keep all major choke points destroyed, even with nuclear weapons. 

G. Theater Nuclear Requirements for Korea 

The above analysis suggests the following conclusions: 

1. We cannot count on defeating a determined Chinese Invasion 
by using nuclear weapons, and we should not plan on using them initially, 
though we should have concepts and contingency plans for their use. We 
should improve the conventional capabilities of our allies and rely on 
them as much as possible to stop conventional attacks. 
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~ 3. We could consider resorting to terrain fire, but only if our 

conventional defense failed and the Chinese did not cone to terms after ve 
had used limited nuclear discrete fire. Even then ve could not be certain 
of stopping a determined Invasion, and ve might kill as many as five 
million North Korean civilians. If ve decided to use terrain fire in Korea, 
ve could use high-yield strategic bombs. 

4. Though ve may use nuclear veapons in an interdiction role, 
ve cannot count on stopping an invasion by interdicting logistics, and 
ve should not stockpile nuclear varheads "for this purpose. 

Our end-FY 68 stockpile of nuclear varheads in Korea and the 
stockpile ve recommend for Korea in FT 70 are shown below. 

FY 68 Recommended for FY 70 


Sergeant 

Tactical Boobs, Honest John, 
and Tube Artillery 
Davy Crockett 
ADKs 

Nike Hercules 

Total Nuclear Warheads 

H. Peacetime Deployments to Korea 


III. MIX OF THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES 

In developing and procuring nev tactical nuclear veapon systems, ve 
should stress survivable, longer range, mobile missile systems in order to 
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A. Tactical Bombs 


B. Lov-Yield, Tactical Alr-tc-Surf ace Missiles (ASVs) 


C. 155nm Hovitzers 
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million more than that required to maintain the current warheads. 


D. Sergeant 

Subject to negotiations with the Italians, ve recommend phasing 
out the Sergeant battalion in Italy in FY 70. We also recommend phasing 
out the Sergeant battalion in Korea in Tf 71 for an annual savings of $6.3 
million. We do not need Sergeant in Korea for limited discrete fire, and 
if we decide to use terrain fire, we can rely on air-delivered veaoons in 
Asia. Finally, we recommend retiring the Sergeant battalions in Germany 
and the United States (starting in FY 73) when Lance is deploved. 

E. Lance and Honest John 
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F . Atonic Denali tier. Munitions (ADMs) 

ADMs are nuclear charges designed to delay ar. advancing arrrv 
by placing obstacles in its path. While the military benefits of using 
ADMs can be sensitive to the timeliness of their release and we should 
keep a capability to use them forward of our main battle positions, 
the possible severe reaction to the first detonation of any nuclear 
device cautions against early use of ADMs except under the most extreme 
circumstances. 

We have asked the JCS and the Services to study an ADM employ- 
ment concept in vrhich we would consider using. ADMs primarily to the 
rear of the main defensive positions in the event we are not able to 
defend convent lonaly against a conventional attack. Under this concept 
we would not plan on using ADMs between the borders of enemy territory 
and our own main defensive positions. In order to avoid using nuclear 
weapons if at all possible, ve would plan to test our conventional 
forces in the main defensive positions before using nuclear weapons. 
Then, if it appeared that we were not able to defend conventionally, we 
would consider using ADMs (which, being defensive weapons, could be 
considered less escalatory than other nuclear systems) to help stop 
the attack. Thus, the primary region where we would consider using 
ADMs would be in the area from about 25 to 100 km behind our initial 
main defensive positions — behind the place where we could first really 
test our conventional defenses and in front of the region where other 
nuclear responses would clearly be more appropriate. This concept 
would not preclude the possible use of ADMs in other areas, such as 
along the main defensive positions rather than further to the rear, and 
it would be consistent with our flexible response strategy and the new 
strategy adopted by NATO. 
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IV. CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE FORCES 
A. Lethal Chemicals 


Lethal chemicals can kill many unprotected troops quickly. Cas- 
ualties are very lew against protected troops, but the combat effectiveness 
of troops in protective clothing is degraded. 

We estimate that the Soviets have about 275,000 tons of lethal 
chemical agents, compared to about 35,000 tons for the United States. (The 
composition of the U.S. stockpile is shown in the table on page 29.) For 
defense, we have masks and, to prevent absorption of chemicals through 
the skin, some old individual protection suits and collective protection 
devices . 


In Soviet doctrine, lethal chemicals are usually considered in 
conjunction with nuclear weapons. The Soviets could escalate a conventional 
conflict in Europe by using nuclear weapons or chemicals, or both. Our 
theater nuclear capability helps to deter their use of nuclear weapons. To 
deter the Soviets from using chemicals alone, we must be able to prevent them 
from gaining a significant advantage from their use. To do this we need 
enough defensive capability to prevent a large number of casualties and an 
offensive capability to force the Soviets to take protective measures. 

Europe is the only area where we need a deterrent against the use 
of lethal chemicals . The Soviets seem intent on avoiding the use of nuclear 
weapons in limited conflicts in other areas and probably would also forego 
the use of chemicals. We have no evidence that the Chinese have a signifi- 
cant lethal chemical war-fighting capability. Our conventional forces provide 
sufficient alternatives against other countries. 

For the defensive component of our lethal chemical deterrent* in 
Europe, we need individual protection (masks and protective suits) for our • 
land forces and forward air bases, some warning capability, and protective 
shelters for forward medical units. Large numbers of warning devices and 
protective shelters would contribute to our ability to fight a prolonged 
war, but would increase our deterrent very little. For the offensive 
component of our chemical deterrent in NATO’s Center Region, we need 
enough chemical capability to expose unprotected front-line troons to e 
101 casualty rate per day for about 10 days of intense combat (equivalent 
to a 20 to 90 day war, depending on usage rates). 

For NATO’s Center Region, the approximate additional 10— year costs 
for equipment and munitions (above our current inventories) to provide a 
lethal chemical deterrent, which would give us some war-fighting capability, 
are shown in the next table. 
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Additional 10-Year 


Capability .■ Cost a/ 

(In $ Millions) 

Defensive Protection for 11 U.S. Division Forces (DFs) 
and 5 Forward Air Bases $ 400 

Offensive Capability for the U.S. and Allied Sectors 140 

Total Costs § 540 


af Provides individual protection for troops and a 10-day offensive 

capability at 750 tons per day. 

We should procure the additional equipment to provide a deterrent 
capability for NATO's Center Region, giving priority to improvements in our 
defenses against lethal chemicals. We recommend against procuring a 
chemical capability to fight a prolonged var. Any extensive use of lethal 
chemicals viould probably lead to a nuclear war. We will address our lethal 
chemical needs for other NATO regions in the coming year. 

B . Incapacitating Chemicals (Including Riot Control Agents) 

We might benefit from using incapacitating chemicals in situ- 
ations where civilians are mingled with enemy troons and ve do not have 
reasonable conventional alternatives. For such situations, we could 
benefit from improvements that would increase the duration of the effects 
now available with tear pas. However, we should not use incapacitants vjhich 
make people irrational and unpredictable. Nor should ve use presently 
available chemical incapacitants in ordinary combat against any enemy 
forces because: (1) feasible conventional alternatives are almost alwavs. 

available, (2) we do not want to risk enemy retaliation vrith lethal 
chemicals, and (3) ve do not want to risk lowering the barriers to chemical 
warfare. 

For the post-Vietnar. Daseline Force, we should stockpile a 30-dav 
supply of tear gas for one DF with air support and one Marine Expeditionary 
Force (MEF) . This is enough for counterinsurgency operations. In addition, 
we should stockpile enough tear gas for civil disturbances. We should 
not increase our stockpiles of any other incapacitants until further 
research and development is done on improved agents. 

We recommend disapproving the JCS proposal to buy a chemical in- 
capacitating capability for all land and air forces at a 10-year cost of 
$440 million (excluding costs for research, development, and operations in 
Vietnam) . 
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DRAFT . 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 

tusff /~r~V3 . 

SUBJECT: Theater Nuclear Forces (U) /■ . 

Our continuing review of theater nuclear and related chemical 
biological forces leads us to the following major conclusions: 

1. We buy theater nuclear forces primarily to deter linited nuclear 
war. If deterrence should fail, these forces give us options to fight such 
a war. Our recommended forces are generally appropriate in number and mix 
for the tasks ve have identified. 


2. The most serious limited war tactic the Pact could use in NATO's 
Center Region is a tactical nuclear attack using terrain fire gainst 
NATO's front-line forces. Unless it is clear to the Pact that NATO s 
theater nuclear forces could survive such an attack and inflict unacceptable 
damage on Pact forces, NATO's forces might not deter the Pact. We need 

to consider terrain fire exchanges between Pact and NATO forces, partic- 
ularly those initiated by the Pact, to evaluate our deterrent. Our 
recommended forces and warheads, if properly deployed, should provide ar. 
adequate deterrent. 

3. Tactical nuclear weapons are not a substitute for conventicr a l 
forces! If ve are losing a conventional war in NATO’s Center Region, vo may 
have a nuclear option to counter the advance, but we cannot count cither or. 
.-.topping the advance if the other side also uses nuclear weapons or i<» 
limiting further escalation if we initially succeed. 


4. It is unlikely that we would need to consider using nuclear v.’capons 
in Asia unless the Chinese use them first or assist their allies with 
massive land forces and we cannot possibly hold conventionally. Even^ un er 
the latter circumstances, we must carefully weigh the objections to t no use of 
nuclear weapons against the net military benefits we might gain. Now that- 
China has some nuclear capability, ve cannot expect to use nuclear weapons 
in Asia without retaliation. 


6. We need only enough lethal chemical capability to deter the Soviets 
from using chemicals in Europe. If deterrence should fail, this lethal 
chemical capability will provide us with an option to fight a limited 
conflict using chemcial weapons. We need some incapacitating chemicals, u 
only for use in those situations where civilians are mingled with enemy troops 
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A summary of theater nuclear forces anc varneaas is snovn on’ page 5. 
Detailed tabltB are attached. 

I. THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES IK EUROPE ' v"' 

The Role of Theater Nuclear Weapons in Europe 


Our basic military objective in Europe is to deter any kind of 
Uarssv Pact aggression. NATO's conventional forces are approximately in 
balance vith those of the Pact and should be sufficient to deter a con- 
ventional attack or contain one if deterrence fails. Our strategic nuclear 
forces deter a general nuclear war involving attacks on U.S. cities or 
those of our European allies. 


We also want to deter limited nuclear attacks on our theater 
forces. The Pact might hope to gain an advantage by initiating a limited 
nuclear attack and quickly destroying a_ large part of the NATO land forces 
vithout destroying much of Germany. If* ve could destroy 251 to 50Z of 
the Pact land forces in a restrained nuclear retaliation, we could deny 
them this option. Unless it is clear to the Pact that NATO's theater 
nuclear forces could Burvive such an attack and inflict unacceptable 
damage on Pact forces, NATO forces might have little effect in deterring' 
the Pact. 


A further potential objective, but one we could not count on \ 

achieving, is defeating the Pact by using theater nuclear weapons if a con- I 
ventional defense failed. Our analysis shows ve cannot expect to remove 
the Pact's capability to destroy NATO's military forces or society. Thus, • 
we cannot count on controlling territory vithout having it destroyed. At 
best we could plan on destroying enough of the Pact forces to prevent them f 
from controlling NATO countries. j J 


We plan our Europe-oriented theater nuclear 'forces primarily for 
deterrence. In doing so, ve provide an adequate war-fighting capability. 
However, we should not buy more forces to provide the capability to fight a 
limited nuclear war of long duration. It is unlikely that any war in which 
thousands of nuclear weapons were used could remain limited. We should 
concentrate new investments on conventional rather than theater nuclear 
forces. Conventional forces, which compete for the same resources as theater 
nuclear forces, provide a much better chance of avoiding a nuclear holocaust# 
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Our stockpile needs for the Center Region are examined below. In 
the coning year ve will analyze our needs in Europe’s Southern Region in a 
similar manner. We have included a discussion of a nev concept ~~ t e 
initial defensive use of nuclear weapons restricted to NATO territory -- 
which we are asking the JCS and the Services to do additional work on in the 
future. We are also asking the JCS and the Services to do additional 
work on the nuclear terrain fire concept. 


B. L and Forces in Europe's Center Region_ 

We currently estimate that NATO and the Warsaw Pact could have 
the following land forces in the Center Region by M+-90 in Ff 72: NATO-- 

« division forces (1.4 million men) and the Pact--90 divisions (1.1 mil- 
lion men). The nuclear capabilities of these land forces, excluding ADHs 
and air defense, are shown below. 


Delivery System 

r Tactical Missiles 
Tactical Rockets 
! Tube Artillery 
'■ Totals 

c. Kuclear Defense Against a Conventional Invas ion in the Center 
Region With Effects Limited to NATO T erritory 


If the Warsaw Pact attacked KATO forces with conventional Weapons 
end NATO could not hold, as a minimum level of limited nuclear war » i E ht 
consider using nuclear weapons in NATO territory alone. Restricting the use 
of nuclear weapons to friendly territory might be less likely lea LJ°. 
escalation than attacking targets in East Germany or other Pact countries. 


The following scenario illustrates the possible use of nuclear 
weapons in West Germany to repulae a Pact conventional attack. It is assumt 
that the Pact attacks in one to three thrusts. NATO forces are pushed back 
from their main defensive positions, and the local force ratios are auchch. 
nIto cannot repulse the attacks conventionally. When the Pact to. ve 
penetrated about SO kilometers (km) into West Germany, NATO uses nucle r 
weapons, but only on the Pact divisions (assumed to be about 15 in each t r. 
that are in NATO territory. NATO is assumed to have about “ d £ ls £° n ' a ct 
0 to 50 km zone opposing the three thrusts, so only about half of the Pact 
divisions would have to be defeated to reduce the force ratio to the point 
where the attack would be stopped. 
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If nuclear weapons were only used on Pact forces in West Cermany , 
the Pact could not respond with nuclear weapons against NATO forces unless 
they used them on NATO territory. They' would either have to: (1) cease 

the attack, (2) continue attacking conventionally by bringing in additions^ 

forces, (3) escalate the conflict by using nuclear weapons on NATO forces in 

NATO territory, or (6) combine courses of action (2) and (3). Their ^ 

forces, are not as well-designed for limited discrete fire attacks as NATO s 

forces* and any Pact retaliation would appear to be a terrain fire attack 

over a ’large area. To deter such a response, NATO wust have a survivable 
theater nuclear capability, or be ready to use strategic weapons in the 
theater at this point. 

D. Nuclear Defense Against Invasion i n the Center Region Usin g 
Discrete Fire 

The discrete fire concept has traditionally been the basis for 
nnalvrir.g our theater nuclear capability. The essence of this concept is 
.-.at vc must accurately locate and hit a target to destroy it. 
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The discrete target concept permits us to estimate the stockpile 
ve would need if ve could fight such a war. Such a stockpile includes 
enough nuclear weapons for restricted use, United to NATO territory, If 
we decided to use then that way. Ve cannot count on fighting a prolonged 
nuclear war using thousands of tactical nuclear weapons. Thus, providing 
more weapons than needed to defeat the Varsav Pact with discrete fire would 
not improve our capability. Other factors such as cccmand and control; :.’'. * ■ 
limitations, destruction of our support means, and possible escalation of 
the conflict would do more to determine the outcome of a war than 'additional 
nuclear warheads. 


E. Nuclear Defense Against Invasion in the Center Region Using 

Terrain Fire 

A massive Pact nuclear at tack using terrain fire along- the 
entire Center Region front (that is, covering the area where enemy 
troops are most likely to be located with the lethal effects of air- 
burst nuclear weapons*) probably constitutes the roost serious tactic 
the enemy could use against our forces. Ve should assess our capability 
to deter such an attack. Such a capability would include longer range 
tactical delivery systems which could survive a Pact attack on our front- 
line forces and then be capable of inflicting unacceptable damage on 
Pact forces. Assuming they are properly deployed, our recommended 
Pershing and Lance systems should provide an adequate terrain fire 
capability. 

As shown in the table cm page 6, the Pact has concentrated its 
nuclear capability in longer range, roobile missiles and rockets. These 
systems are relatively invulverable to discrete fire attacks because they 
would be far from the front lines and difficult to find. Terrain fire 
is an option we should consider because it reduces the problem of locating 
targets. More important, we need to consider the terrain fire concept* to 
evaluate our capability to deter the Warsaw Pact. 


♦Includes an overpressure of at least 10 pounds per square inch 
(psi) , an initial gamma radiation dose of 500 roentgens (1,000 roentgens 
for a yield of less than 200 KT), and 11 calories per square centimeter 
of thermal radiation (50 calories per square centimeter for yields of 
more than 60 KT) • 
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By estimating the tactical deployment of KATO and Pact land 
forces ve can calculate the geographical area they would be Ukelv to 
occupy in a conventional war-fighting posture and in * 

Only aone 301 of the total area in the Center Region is suitable for 
concealing mechanised forces, ao only that portion would have to be covered 
“th terrain fire. The fraction of Pact and NATO forces that would sur- 
vive various terrain fire attacks provides a measure of each side s 
retaliatory capability. 


In a conventional war-fighting .posture , we assume that NATO and 
the Pact would have over 60% of their forces concentrated in the first 
50 km on each side of the front lines. Each *“e would have 
troops in the area of the three thrusts and to a depth o. 50 ta. J* 1 ® 
table shows the initial forces and capabilities on each side in the Center 
Region and those remaining after limited terrain fire attacks by each 
side. The attacks are restricted to the area of the three thrusts and to 
a depth of 50 km from the front lines. 


Initial Forces 
■nd Capabilities 


Capability Regaining After 
a / A Limited Terrain Fire Exchan.ee W 


Men (Thousands) 
Nuclear Launchers 
Nuclear Warheads 
Lethal Area (Krc 2 ) 


aV 

y 


iccludes tactical air, air defense, and strategic forces (Polaris 

be SSs’^e baaed on a lethal area coverage (10 pdi) graded 
v the overlapping of multiple weapons and by those nuclear effects 
hat fall outside the targe area (601 for a 440-KT warhead). 
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If the forces vere concentrated as thev would be for fighting a 
conventional war, NATO would have enough retaliatory capability to destroy 
45 X of the Tact's manpower using only a limited terrain fire attack. This 
should deter the Pact from using nuclear weapons against NATO forces in 
such a situation since they could not count on achieving a ma^or advantage"--.; 
by doing so. The table on the preceding oaee Includes a first strike/ffe: ' ‘ 
by NATO to show that the Pact also has a retaliatory capability. 


In the nuclear terrain fire exchange considered above , t e total, 
area covered by each side's terrain fire attack is about 7 , 50 f sq are l*.m t 
or about 31 of the total area of West Germany. Total civiliar ca ualties 
could be about five Trillion. The use of nuclear weapons, especia.lv ter- 
rain fire, is not attractive in such a situation. However, terrain fire 
would use longer range systems more effectively than discrete fire would 
for destroying Pact forces, end we need to consider terrain fire as veil 
as discrete fire, to evaluate our theater nuclear deterrent. 


If both the NATO and Pact forces were in a disoersed posture to 
reduce their vulnerability to nuclear attacks, fewer forces would he des- 
troyed in limited terrain fire attacks, since only abou; 157 and 3 OX of the 
Pact and NATO manpower, respectively, might be in the first 50 ktn zone of the 
three thrusts. The Pact and NATO would, however, have additional troops 
along the front and to a greater depth. In a dispersed pasture, we assume 
each side might have about 60a of its troops in the 0 to 100 km zone, along 
the"“whole German front. With both forces dispersed and with unlimited ter- 
rain fire attacks using all tactical land force weapons, Lhe results cou)d 
be as shown in the next table. 


Initial Forces Capability Remaining After an 

and Capabilities a/ Unlimited Terrain Fire F-xrhanee 


>5en (Thousands) 
Nuclear Launchers 
Nuclear Warheads 
Lethal Area (Km^) 


ji/ Excludes tactical air, air defense, and strategic forces 
(Polaris and MR/IRBMs). 

- NATO could not cover the whole front (about 750 km) with nncleAr 
terrain fire to as great a depth as the Pact, but NATO forces could still 
destroy 202 of the Pact manpower in retaliation. On the other hand, the 
Pact could not count on gaining an advantage by using such a dispersed 
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posture because in their viev NATO tight attack first with nuclear weapons 
to pre-empt a Pact terrain fire attack and destroy about 35Z of the Pact 
manpower (more, if the attack occurred before the Pact forces were 
well-dispersed). Even if the Pact believed that NATO would not strike 
first, they would have to consider the possibility of retaliatory U.S. 
attacks with strategic nuclear forces since terrain fire attacks to a 
depth of SO km (destroying as much as 252 of Germany) would not necessarily 
be considered limited nuclear war. 

The foregoing analysis suggests the following conclusions: 

1. A aurvivable theater nuclear capability which could inflict 
unacceptable damage on Pact forces should deter the Pact from using 
tactical nuclear weapons. Terrain fire is an option to consider for ■ 
retaliation to a massive Pact attack which could destroy NATO's front- 
line forces, Terrain fire could cause more damage to European society 
than limited discrete fire. However, we cannot reasonably expect a war 
to stay limited if thousands of nuclear weapons are used for discrete 
fire. 


System 


Percent of Launchers that Might 
Maximum Survive a Terrain Fire Attack Along the 

Range Whole Front to Various Depths 


Pershing 
Sergeant 
Honest John 
Tube Artillery 
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Theater Nuclear Requirements for the Center Regio n 


We cannot plan to fight a limited nuclear war of long duration, ' 
using thousands of nuclear weapons in either discrete or terrain firey r 
because of the vulnerability of most of our warheads and delivery systems, 
the probable destruction of our support means by enemy attacks, limitations 
on command and control, and. the great pressures to escalate the conflict. 

We need only enough nuclear weapons to be able to respond up to the point 
where continued limitation of a nuclear conflict would be very’ improbable. 
When additional discrete fire would do as much damage to European society 
as more effective limited terrain fire attacks, we should consider using 
terrain fire. 


Tactical Bombs ~ 

Mace 

Pershing 
Sergeant 
Honest John 
Tube Artillery 
ADMs 

Air Defense 
ASV Depth Bombs 

Total Nuclear Warheads 

Our theater nuclear capabilities are limited far more by our lack 
of adequate command, control, and support than by the sire of our nuclear 
stockpile. Considering these limitations and the competing demands on our 
resources, we do not need to maintain such a large stockpile in Western Europe 
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G. Allied Support 

We have comTr.it ted ourselves to support certain allied units and 
we should continue to do sc. At the sane tine vo should reduce the number 
of bombs with which we support each allied snuadror. from about 1.1 to 1 or.r 
Unit Equipment (UE) aircraft. We cannot count on using tactical aircraft 
in a nuclear war except in a pre-emptive strike by NATO, and one bomb per 
UE aircraft is enough to cover such a possible hut ur.likelv situation. 

• We should continue discussions with out allies about Lance, but defer a 
decision on support until we know . if the system works and whether we will 
in fact procure it. Our detailed re contender ions on support ceilings and 
ceilings for discussion with our allies are shown in the table on page 28. 

TI. THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES IN ASIA 

A. Role of Nuclear W e apons in Asia 

We maintain nuclear forces in Asia for broad objectives. 
First, ve want to deter the use of nuclear weapons kv the Chinese. 

We also wish to assure our Asian allies that ve will use nuclear weapons 
in their defense if the Chinese attack them with nuclear weapons. Second, 
should deterrence fail, we want a nuclear war-fighting option to defend 
against a Chinese invasion. Korea presents the worst threat of a major # 
invasion where we might have to consider using nuclear weapons. Unless 
the Chinese assist their allies with massive land forces, we should not 
have to consider usinr. nuclear weapons against the other Asian Communist 
land forces. Our programmed forces can satisfy these two objectives. 
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Current estimates of China’s nuclear capability are show, in the 
next table. 


Strategic Forces 

ICBMfi , MRBMs, and SLMs 
Bombers 

Nuclear Bombs and ASMs 
Air Defense Launchers 
Air Defense Warheads 

General Purpose Forces 

Nuclear-Capable Aircraft 
Nuclear Bombs and ASMs 
Trog Hiss lies 
.Total Nuclear Warheads 



Now that China has some nuclear capability, we cannot use nuclear 
weapons without risk of retaliation. Even in s pre-emptive strikevecould 
not be sure of destroying all of China’s nuclear capability. 
a'fev surviving weapons, the Chinese could destroy some of our important 
bases, airfields, and ports. Loss of these facilities could substantially 
reduce our logistic and air advantages. Thus, there are offsets to the 
military advantage we might gain from, initiating the use of nuclear weapons. 
Moreover, the resulting deaths and destruction and their 
political consequences could outweigh the advantages ve "Jg* * 

uaing nuclear weapons. Thus, there are potentially compelling 
and political reasons to avoid the use of nuclear weapons except under 
extreme circumstances . 

The threat of a conventional Soviet invasion in Asia is small, and 
the Soviets' use of tactical nuclear weapons against. free Aslan countries 
is unlikely. Soviet interests in Asia are probably not important enough 
to risk using nuclear weapons in limited conflicts. In an, case our 
nuclear options against the Chinese should he adequate against the Soviets. 

B. The Threat to Korea 

The North Koreans have s force of about 281,000 men; the 
could deploy about 650,000 men into Korea by H+70. Thenarrowmountainous 

ias scrs.cr.srss. 

army use. 
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The Chinese may also be limited by their villingness to accept 
casualties. In the Korean War, however, the Communists suffered about 1.5 
million casualties. The peak casualty rate occurred in April-Hav, 1951, 
when they lost 250,000 men (killed, wounded, and captured) in five weeks. 
After that they fought for two more years and lost 400,000 more men. 

We often think of the Chinese army as a large mass of men, thus as 
an ideal nuclear target. This concept is highly misleading because the 
Chinese apply the "massed human wave" tactic in a very specific way. They 
mass only when they find one of our weak or isolated company positions, 
preferably using a 4 to 1 manpower ratio. The Chinese do not need to con- 
centrate more than a fev hundred meters from the front lines since thev 
are not dependent on mechanized equipment. Moreover, dispersing is to their 
advantage because it makes them less vulnerable to our artillery and air 
attacks. Their dispersal behind the front lines is also consistent with 
our experience during the Korean War. Reconnaissance pilots were often 
unable to identify troops on the ground, although other facts later con- 
firmed that the troops were there. 

C. Conventional Defense Against an Invasion 

The Republic of Korea (RDK) land forces alone should be able to 
defend successfully against a North Korean attack. Even against a combined 
Chinese /North Korean attack, it appears that they provide a substantial 
deterrent and a capability for initial defense. By furnishing equipment 
to the RDK rear area security divisions we could improve the manpower ratio 
of Chinesa/North Korean forces to ROK/U.S. forces to less than 1.5 to 1 
(the ratio in 1951 when we stopped 'a Communist offensive). Moreover, the 
ROK forces are more effective now than they were in the 1950s. Thus , our 
conventional forces may be enough to stop a combined Chinese/North Korean 
attack, and we should not plan on necessarily Initiating the use of 
nuclear weapons in this contingency. 

D. Nuclear Defense Against an Invasion Using Discrete Fire 


If we could not hold conventionally against a Chinese/North Korean 
attack, ve might use discrete fire with nuclear weapons against targets 
at depths greater than one or two Van in an attempt to inflict casualties 
at a high rate over a few days and destroy their will to fight. Typical 
targets for discrete fire would be company-sized units containing an 
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average of about 100 men. Because most companv-si ted targets more than 
one tan from the front vould be widely disT>er»ed, ve could not find more 
than a few hundred such targets In a few days . By maintaining about 500 
land force weapons and tactical bombs, which vould be sufficient to till 

50.000 soldiers, we can provide an option to inflict casualties at a very. - 
high rate over a few days. We could not take away the ability of the My- 
Chinese to continue an invasion by using nuclear weapons this wav but ve 
might destroy their will to fight. 

To take sway the ability of the Chinese to continue a deter- ‘ 
mined invasion, ve vould have to consider destroving a million or more 
troops. To do this using discrete fire vould require using 10,000 or 
more nuclear warheads over a period of months, not days, assuming ve could 
locate that many worthwhile targets. Even if ve could locate targets, 
ve vould still not be sure of stopping a determined invasion. Thus, ve 
should not calculate our requirements for Korea on the assumption that ve 
can destroy the var-fighting capability of the Chinese by using discrete 
nuclear fire in an extended conflict. 

E. Nuclear Befcnse Against an Invasion Using Terrain Eire 

If ve cannot hold against the Chinese conventionally, and if ve 
cannot destroy their will to fight by causing a very high casualty rate 
with discrete nuclear fire, ve might consider using nuclear terrain fire. 
However, it would be terribly destructive because the enemy forces vould be 
widely dispersed and we would have to cover all the terrain. 

Ve cannot count cm destroying the war-fighting capability of the 
Chinese by uaing terrain fire to a limited depth beyond our front lines. 

The Korean peninsula is about 180 tan vide near the Militarised Zone (DMZ) . 
To provide terrain fire to a depth of 50 km would require covering about 

9.000 square Van. For a greater depth of fire, the area vould be proportion- 
ately larger. The numbers of tactical nuclear .bombs that vould be needed 
for terrain fire of this magnitude are shown in the following table. 


Depth of Fire ‘Area Covered with 



*/ Pyongyang is about 150 Van north of the DMZ and the Yalu fciver 
is about 400 bn north of it. 

b/ Using a mix of tactical bombs based on the current tactical bomb 
"" stockpile, excluding about 500 with the lowest yields, 
c/ The total land area of North Korea is about 120,000 square tan. 
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Using terrain fire to a depth of about 400 kra to get the maximum 
number of troop casualties, we would kill most of the 12 million North Korean 
civilians and probably some friendly civilians as well. This would clearly 
be undesirable. 

Instead of using terrain fire from the front lines to various 
depths, we could consider using it In the 50 to 150 km rone to destroy the 
local reserves and supplies. Our conventional forces should be able 
to defeat a front-line force of 200,000 to 300,000 men in such a situation. 


F. Interdicting logistics to Reduce Suonlv 

An on-line force of about 300,000 North Koreans and Chinese might 
require about 1,400 tons of ammunition plus other supplies per day. With 
no interdiction, about 18,000 men would be needed to operate the transporta- 
tion system. If we could keep all major choke points (about 100) destroyed 
permanently, the Chinese could overcome the obstacles vith about a million 
coolies to hand-carry supplies around the choke points. However, we pould 
not keep all major choke points destroyed, even vith nuclear weapons. 

G. Theater Nuclear Requirements for Korea 

The above analysis suggests the following conclusions: 

1, We cannot count on defeating a determined Chinese invasion 
by using nuclear weapons, and ve should not plan on using them initially, 
though ve should have concepts and contingency plans for their use. We 
should improve the conventional capabilities of our allies and rely on 
them as much as possible to stop conventional attacks. 
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3. We could consider resorting to terrain fire, but only if ouri^^ 
conventional defense failed and the Chinese did not come to terms after ve y 
had used limited nuclear discrete fire. Even then we could not be certain 
of stopping a determined invasion, and we right kill as many as five ■ 
million North Korean civilians. If ve decided to use terrain fire in Korea, 
we could use high-yield strategic bombs. 


4. Though we may use nuclear weapons in an interdiction role, 
ve cannot count on stopping an invasion by interdicting logistics, and 
we should not stockpile nuclear warheads for this purpose. 


Our end-FY 68 stockpile' of nuclear warheads in Korea and the 
stockpile we recommend for Korea in FT 70 are shown below. 


IT 68. 


Recommended for 17 70 


Sergeant 

Tactical Bombs, Honest John, 
and Tube Artillery 
Davy Crockett 
ADHs 

Nike Hercules 

Total Nuclear Warheads 


H. Peacetime Deployments to Korea 


III. MIX OF THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES 


In developing and procuring new tactical nuclear weapon systems, ve 
should stress survivable, longer range, mobile missile systems in order to 
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million more than that required to maintain the current warheads. 

D . ' Sergeant 

Subject to negotiations with the Italians, vre recommend phasing 
out the Sergeant battalion in Italy in FT 70. We also recommend phasing 
out the Sergeant battalion in Korea in TT 71 for an annual savings :of $6.3 
million. We do not need Sergeant in Korea for limited discrete fir£, and 
if ve decide to use terrain fire, we can rely on air-delivered weapons in 
Asia. Finally, ve recommend retiring the Sergeant battalions in Germany 
and the United States (starting in FY 73) when Lance is deployed. 

F. Lance and honest John 
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F. Atonic Denull tier: Munitions (ADMs) 


ADMs are nuclear charges designed to delay ar. advancing arny 
by placing obstacles in its path. While the military benefits of using 
ADMs can be sensitive to the timeliness of their release and we should 
keep a capability to use them forward of our main battle positions, 
the possible severe reaction to the first detonation of any nuclear 
device cautions against early use of ADMs except under the most extreme 
circumstances. 

Ue have asked the JCS and the Services to study an ADM employ- 
ment concept in which we would consider using ADMs primarily to the 
rear of the main defensive positions in the. event we are not able to 
defend convent ionaly against a conventional attack. Under this concept 
we would not plan on using ADMs between the borders of enemy territory 
and our own main defensive positions. In order to avoid using nuclear 
weapons if at all possible, we would plan to test our conventional 
forces in the main defensive positions before using nuclear weapons. 
Then, if it appeared that we were not able to defend conventionally, we 
would consider using ADMs (which, being defensive weapons, could be 
considered less escalatory than other nuclear systems) to help stop 
the attack. Thus, the primary region where ve would consider using 
ADMs would be in the area from about 25 to 100 km behind our Initial 
main defensive positions — behind the place where we could first really 
test our conventional defenses and in front of the region where other 
nuclear responses would clearly be mere appropriate. This concept 
would not preclude the possible use of ADMs in other areas, such as 
along the main defensive positions rather than further to the rear, and 
it would be consistent with our flexible response strategy tnd the new 
strategy adopted by NATO. 
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TV. CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE FORCES 

A. Lethal Chemicals ' 

• . i 

Lethal chemicals can kill many unprotected troops quickly.- i Cas- 
ualties are very lev against protected troops, but the combat effectiveness 
of troops in protective clothing is degraded. 


We estimate that the Soviets have about 275,000 tons of lethal 
chemical agents, compared to about 35,000 tons for the United States. (The 
composition of the L.S. stockpile is shovn in the table on page 29..) For 
defense, ve have masks and, to prevent absorption of chemicals through 
the skin, some old individual protection suits and collective protection 
devices. 


In Soviet doctrine, lethal chemicals are usually considered in 
conjunction vith nuclear weapons. The Soviets could escalate a conventional 
conflict in Europe by using nuclear weapons or chemicals, or both. Our 
theater nuclear capability helps to deter their use of nuclear weapons. To 
deter the Soviets from using chemicals -alone , we must be able to prevent them 
from gaining a significant advantage from their use. To do this-ve need 
-enough defensive capability to prevent a large number of casualties and ar. 
offensive capability to force the Soviets to take protective measures. 

Europe is the only area where we need ' a deterrent agairst the use 
of lethal chemicals. The Soviets seem intent on avoiding the use. of nuclear 
weapons in limited conflicts in other areas and probably would also forego 
the use of chemicals. We have no evidence that the Chinese have a signifi- 
cant lethal chemical war-fighting capability. Our conventional forces provid. 
sufficient alternatives against other countries. 

For the defensive component of our lethal chemical deterrent -in 
Europe, we need individual protection (maslcs and protective suits) for our * 
land forces and forward air bases, some warning capability, and protective 
shelters for forward medical units. Large numbers of warning devices and 
protective shelters would contribute to our ability to fight a prolonged 
war, but would increase our deterrent very little. For the offensive 
component of our chemical deterrent in NATO's Center Region, we need 
enough chemical capability to expose unprotected front-line troons to e 
10Z casualty rate per day for about 10 days of intense combat (equivalent 
to a 20 to 90 day war, depending on usage rates). 

For NATO's Center Region, the approximate additional 10-year costs 
for equipment and munitions (above our current inventories) to provide a 
lethal chemical deterrent, which would give us some war-fighting capabilitv, 
are shown in the next table. 
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Capability „ 

Defensive Protection for 11 U.S. Division Forces (DFs) 
and 5 Forward Air Bases 

Offensive Capability for the U.S. and Allied Sectors 
Total Costs 


Additional 10-Year 

Cost a/ 

(In $ Millions) 

S 400 
140 
$ 540 


a/ Provides individual protection for troons and a 10-day offensive 
“ capability at 750 tons per day. 

We should procure the additional equipment to provide a deterrent 
canability for NATO's Center Region, giving priority to improvements in our 
defenses against lethal chemicals. We recommend against procuring a 
chemical capability to fight a prolonged war. Any extensive use of lethal 
chemicals would probably lead to a nuclear war. We will address our lethax 
chemical needs for other NATO regions in the coming year. 

D. Incapacitating Chemicals (Including Riot Co ntrol Agen_ts_) 

We might benefit from using incapacitating chemicals in situ- 
ations where civilians are mingled with enemy troops and we do not have 
reasonable conventional alternatives. For such situations, we could 
benefit from improvements that would increase the duration of the effects 
now available with tear gas. However, we should not use incapacitants which 
nake people irrational and unpredictable. Nor should ve use presently 
available chemical incapacitants in ordinary combat against any enemy 
forces because: (1) feasible conventional alternatives arc almost alvavs 

available, (2) we do not want to risk enemy retaliation with lethal 
chemicals, and (3) ve do not want to risk lowering the barriers to chemica. 
warfare. 


For the post-Vietnam Baseline Force, we should stockpile a 30-dav 
supply of tear gas for one DF with air support and one Marine Expeditionary* 
Force (KEF) . This is enough for counterinsurgency operations. In addition, 
we should stockpile enough tear gas for civil disturbances. We should 
not increase our stockpiles of any other incapacitants until further 
research and development is done on improved agents. 

We recommend disapproving the JCS proposal to buy a chemical in- 
capacitating capability for all land and air forces at a 10-year cost of 
$440 million (excluding costs for research, development, and operations In 
Vietnam). _ •- 
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SUBJECT: Theater IJuciear 7 orces (U) 

I. Introduction 

In conjunction vith my annual review of our various military forces, 

I have completed a concurrent reviev of our theater nuclear forces and 
their implications for U.S. defense programs. This memorandum summarizes 
the major issues addressee in ny reviev and presents the basis for my 
recommendations concerning theater nuclear 
appropriateness of presenting or advocating 
Allies has not been addressed. 


S' 




es. The tiring and 
g these overall policies to cur 


particular, 


The U. S. continue to urge 


:pr ovenent of a KATO nonnuclear 


capability 


:v as tije primary ce_ er.se against nonnuclear aggression 


in Eurcoe.i/ 


2. Theater nuclear capabilities be programed to help deter USSH 
initiation of nuclear var, to meet nuclear attacks, and to serve as insurance 
against failure of KATO ’ s ncruauclear defense. In light of the increasing 
Soviet theater nuclear capabilities and their substantial cberical warfare 
means, our prospects for over coning any major Soviet nonnuclear advantage 
vith r.uc3 ear means are doubtful. 


ar 


« . Continued reliance upon "external ” U.S. forces to cover targets 
vie bin the USSH which threaten Europe ; disapproval of SACIUH’s proposal that 
Medium Bange Ballistic Missiles (K?.2ts) be provided for this purpose, cj 

. T/ The Joint Chiefs of Staff endorse the maintenance of a nonnuclear option 
in Europe to meet "major nonnuclear assault" (50-60 divisions vithin 30 " 
days). However, they do net agree vith designating either nonnuclear 
defense or nuclear defense as the primary' defense against nonnuclear 
aggression in Europe and they would not associate escalation to tactical 
nuclear war f are only vith failure of nonnuclear defense. 

• 2] The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that except for deterrence of general 
var, reliance on external forces tc achieve the desired theater defense 
options reduces the credibility of both the tactical nuclear and nonnuclear 
options and that the presence of substantial numbers of KHBMs would 
impress both Allies and the Soviets vith SACZUH’s capability to counter 
the full range of the threat tc western Europe. 
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II. lasts for -he ?. e c cnme n d at i on s 

Our theater nuclear force sl/have important relationships with our 
strategic nuclear forces cn the one hand and cur theater nonnuclear 
capabilities on the other hand. The relationships raise a number of naior 
issues of crucial relevance to U.S. plans and programs. The three principal 
issues have to do vith: 

1. Tne role of external strategic nuclear delivery forces in the 
defense of Europe. 

2 . The role of theater nuclear forces in the defense of Europe. 

5. The role of theater nuclear forces in the Ear i-ast. 

I believe ve understand the first issue and its implic anions quote vel_!_ ; 
ve hncv a good deal about the second issue, but not enougn j arc ve require 
more study cf the third. 

A. 3IAT0 and Warsaw pact Ecrces: Sice. Control and Costs. 


1. Opposing Theater Nuclear Capabilities 

Our theater nuclear forces face formidable and increasing Soviet 
■cheater ntm:iear forces, especially in Surope . Measures, in terns of nuclear 
c enable delivery systems or nuclear warheads . it is clear that althougr. the 
V* £ s t ocssesses numerical superiority ■5n many respects, a t neater nucuear var 
lr. Eurooe micht involve large scale use cf nuclear veapons by both sides, 

Moreover, despite the large uncertainties about the leve 
cf Soviet theater nuclear capabilities (only the midpoints of 
-un cert a intv are shown in this isermr ar. dun. 2 / ) , it appears that 
sene significant superior it ie 5 too, E or example, the Soviets 


I and allocation, 
ranges of 
the Soviets have 
appear tc have 


l/ The tern 'theater nuclear forces” is used to distinguish the forces 
involved from intercontinental nuclear forces and sea-based nuclear 
forces. Theater nuclear forces include ground force (Amy and Marine 
Corps) and tactical air (ivavv and Air Force) nuclear delivery systems 
and" s utter ting forces. They also include T?./M?3Ms, which cannot strihe 
■ inter continent ally. 

2/ for mere detail reference should be made to the Intelligence 
" Assumptions for Planning. KIE 11-2. KE 11-5, IvZE 11-1^, and 3CTE 13*2. 
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a pronounced ac vantage m nuicnerr cf large yield v.*e anon 2 , orovidt 
their ir./)*S?3M force. This apparent advantage is exaggerated in * 
belov by the emission of U. S. external forces vhicb offset Soviet 
I shall discuss the relation betveen external forces and theater 
forces in the next section of this memorandum. 


l/ Delivered by land warfare systems and naval air but excluding 
to- air missiles. 

2j Includes Atomic Demolitions. 

\! The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the "increasing Communi 
capabilities should serve as a compelling reason for initiatin 
Qualitative improvements in KATO's tactical nuclear posture an 
considering quantitative improvements". 


.he 'table 
. Zr./KP.HI-' 
nuclear 



surface- 


st 

£ 

d for 
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Ihe ranges cf nuclear capable delivery sysier.' are as follows: 


The vves" holds a substantial superiority in number cf aircraft at all 
ranges, in intercontinental missiles and in dual purpose tube artillery.*. 

The Corrr.ur.ists. however, have a large number of medium range and intermediate 
ranee ballistic missiles, and also possess larger numbers than the Viest of 
missile launchers in the 12-300 K*I range categories. 

Thus, with respect to strategic weapons the comparison hangs on the 
relation of external forces to the theater situation ("which is discussed 
below), with respect to shorter range weapons, the superiority of the West . 
in artillery tube delivered weapons is matched against Communist superiority 
in tactical missiles. The western superiority in howitzers could count most 
heavily if the use of tactical nuclear weapons were restricted to attaching 
targets within a narrow zene about the forward edge of the battle areas (“IB A), 
(although they would be unable to t she the longer ranged Communist missiles 
under attach). If the battle were less restrained and deeper targets attached, 
the advantage could swing to the longer range, higher yield Communist missiles. 
V.'e consider below, in the ccmtarison of alternative concepts for European 
theater nuclear forces, the force structure implications of our expectations 
or. the degree cf restraint lihely to be observed. 



T/ Assuming unrefueled low level flight in enemy territory and including 
only the Soviet light bombers and fighter bombers estimated to have 
nuclear capability (Brewer, Beagle, Fitter, and Fishbea). 

2/ Individual missile launchers or howitzers. Excludes ADM teams. 
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The lethal area (within which 5C- percent of exposed personnel vill 
be cone prompt casualties) offers a crude indication of the magnitude of 
the effects of deliverable chenical stocks or. both sides, 1/ ignoring 
delayed effects,, and downwind effects. The lethal area, of deliverable 
toxic chemicals is 7,000 square miles for the Vest, and 1^,000 square 
miles for the Communists. Comparison vitb the lethal areas stated above 
' * for nuclear weapons suggests that inclusion of chemical weapons may 

offset the Western advantage in low yield weapons (below 60 kiictor.s ) ZJ.': 

V 5 T : - ‘ 

An attempt has beer, made to examine the interaction of ch emi cel'; ■ • 
warfare and nuclear capabilities. 3/ It proposes that we provide . 

adequate defensive chemical warfare capabilities but relatively small V- 
offensive chemical warfare capabilities. This appears to constitute 
the most reasonable allocation of resources at this time, however, further 
analysis of the interaction of chemical warfare and nuclear capabilities is 
required. Accordingly, I am requesting the Joint Chiefs of Staff to include 
such analysis in their continuing study of tactical nuclear warfare. 

The comparison of opposing theater nuclear and chemical forces shows 
no decisive superiority for either side and indicates that both sides have 
very' large weapons stocks. An unrestrained theater nuclear war in Europe 
would therefore leave it devastated. From the European point of view it 
would be indistinguishable from general war, with potential mortalities 
ranging from 100 to l 80 million people depending upon the circumstances of 
initiation cf the nuclear exchange. It is in the context cf this threat that 
f the role of theater nuclear weapons and the prospects for restrained theater 

nuclear war must be examined. In particular the notion cf a nuclear war 
in' which attacks are limited to military targets and in which there. is no 
attempt to inflict civil damage vill be considered and referred to as 
"tactical nuclear conflict". 


2/ The Joint Chiefs cf Staff consider that this brief analysis does not 

adequately address relevant military considerations involved an the employ- 
ment of tactical nuclear/chemical capabilities, but no other analysis is 
presently available. 

2/ ACECOi;- 72 study by CJCS Special Studies Group, dated April 20, l^cp. 



Control of Nuclear Weapons 


The Cost of the Approved Theater Nuclear Capabilities 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff do not believe that the isolation of nuclear 
attributable costs should be required in evaluation of equipment 
requirements and they recommend that analysis of strategy s policy, and 
veapons not include such cos -s. 
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3. The Role of Theater Jiu clear Forces in Europe 

«• . My r e c omne nd aliens or theater' nuclear forces are linked to my views - 

on the relation between nuclear and nonnuclear capabilities in Europe;.. 

I have discussed the prospects for a major nonnuclear defense of Europe 
in rry memorandum on KATO force structure. The essential point about- .the - 
relation between the two hinds of capability is that, since the Communists 
possess large scale theater nuclear capabilities, and theater nuclear war 
would be two- sided, our own theater nuclear forces car. not serve as ar. 
acceptable substitute for the ability to defend Europe with nonnuclear 
forces against a Soviet nonnuclear attach. 

There are, however, various reasons for retaining a theater nuclear 
option in Europe . There is by nc means agreement within the KATO Alliance 
cn the various purposes or their relative importance. The different views 
on this subject were reviewed in last year’s memorandum on the Role of 
Ivuclear Forces in KATO strategy, and the situation has not changed 
significantly . 

(' ■ 

V. To summarize last year's discussion, the governments of our main \ 

European Allies (U.K. , ERG and France) seem to believe that deterrence ' - 
cf almost all resort to force can be achieved by maintenance of stocks of 
nuclear weapons and a declaratory policy of immediate use cf such weapons 
• in response to aggression [e;;en though the political leaders of the Vest 
would almost certainly not authorize such response to the lover levels of 
aggress io r.T} The attitudes cf these governments on both theater nuclear 
force structure and strategy reflect this position. This is also reflected 
in KATC’s current strategic guidance 1 /, which plans to use nuclear weapons 
very ouickly in any but the most limited of military engagements with the 
Soviet Union. Their emphasis on this theory of . deterrence also makes them 
skeptical about the desirability of improving Alliance nonnuclear 
. capabilities 2/ and with respect - to some of our Allies (and SACEUR also) 
results in pressure to increase theater nuclear capabilities. 

KZ Ik/ 2. 

Their attitude is also related to their beliefs about the feasibility 
cf a major nonnuclear option, as I have indicated in ry memorandum or. 

KATO force structure. 
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I certainly accept the importance of deterrrence, especially in 
C£r *l 20 ' £cce ? t deterrence based on nuclear threats as a 
» v e for une ability t c taice action vith* nonnuclear 
e “* ^77 ; ormiaaole strategic and theater nuclear forces nahe it 

7 y LL ““" e .- iy " hat Soviets voulc , vith premeditation, launcrfa 
nuclear or conventional, at Western Europe. But our 
ir. an: v,uoan experiences sbov that major confrontations vith the 
reunion can happen even vith out a Soviet decision to engage in all- 
ittaci: or. Western Europe: and these crises also illustrate** our need 



to be able to take actions short oi 
between the extremes of inaction an: 
severe strains on the unity of the ■ 
weapons, even if the original inter/ 
restrained wav, vould entail high r: 
vide nuclear var ; or to general var 
ve want to defend in Europe. 


nuclear var. To have to choose 
nuclear var in a crisis vould impose 
lliance. Actual resort to nuclear 
were to use them in a highly 
£ >s of escalation to a tneater- 
vhich vould destroy much of vhat 



T gjtso believe that continued emphasis cn theater nuclear 
resoor.se as a mainstay of IlATO's defense will, in the long run, 
st^ngthen the tendency for cur Allies to seek independent national- 
nuclear* capabilities. " Although the immediate practical decisions 
facing the Alliance in the past have concerned the cnoice of appr cpna^e 
nonnuclear actions, it has appeared that Influence in the affairs 
of the Alliance vas related to operational control over nuclear 
weapons because of KATO's strategic concept, and the character of 
the discussion about it. 

There is no question about the importance of nuclear weapons 
in protecting the security of Europe. Their importance is 
reflected in the large increase in nuclear weapons dispersed to 
Europe. This is shown in the table or; tne following page. 



However, I believe that the principal nuclear role should be played as 
at has Deer- in the past, by the strategic nuclear forces of the United 
, States, based outside of Europe. 

Theater-based forces, nevertheless, car. be useful in several ways. 

As a supplement to external strike forces they say add to the effectiveness 
of -our deterrence of major Soviet aggression and our coverage of Durotean 
threat targets in general vet. In this role they must be compared with 
our external forces in terns of cost and effectiveness. Our theater-based 
nuclear weapons alsc serve as insurance against a major failure in the 
nonnuclear defense of Europe by denying the Warsaw Pact the orcsoect of 
a meaningful victory ir. such a case. It must also be observed that the ' 
presence of substantial nuclear forces in Europe is taken by our Allies 
as additional evidence of the strength and firmness of our commitment to 
the defense of Europe. 

With these functions in mind I shell proceed to consider several 
alternative force structure objectives for our theater based nuclear 
forces. 



C. Ai--err.s--.ive Concepts for Cer.rrai Turope 
As a -raeis-for =y 

Sec^es^'^ey^n' b‘e Hscuss^ vnder the dollop headings: . . 

1. Theater Increment for General War (So tactical Kuciear CpUM^ 
2 The Tactical Ivuclear ^gagersent • • 

3! The Mt weeks) 

.+ v „ c . 0 ^ t-' The hinds and numbers cf 
The aiiernai ives \ -^y p--- alien c f the nuclear var they 

nuclear veapor.s systems nee^^, ^^^^ Qr ot n er constraints under 
are electee to -icr;^, c ^ ja 4 " J *n* e f c -ce structure, effective- 

vhich the vet is expected -c be *— * . . _ 


nets', and cost those of' the ^ceding cne 

concede. -ne _w.ee. -w . Tr, P ^ecuir emeses uncer ec.-.. 

in' the listws aD.^e, J^ v tbe a -, ?rcV ed progran for theater 

concept Vila awaa_y ,££, I c py 1970. 

nuclear forces for Cen^rs-i x.— *->-> -- 

1 . The Increment for General ’war 

— , . re ;..^ .p«pr i j sre nrmarily oriented 

Under this concept, ACE nucuear ^ bi i ^ ]* 0 tactical 

— ovard maiiins a contribution to. gener.0. . . 

££eL capability is specifically proyiceu. 

- — , . , f trr'i *$ «* ceneral var voulc include 

The role of /Hied Ccepeac^i" -..y eXzil ezize, and prever.tir.E- 

malir.c a contribution to ne s..,. ,^ j - #f frc=1 OV e rr -^ning Western 

er, - r P'- p. c nossaoue, wa_ sa* _ a w w t - 

Z-lope. To perferr. these tashs, ACT retires: 

— j-vres* targets , including SAulUPk s 

1. Coverage of counter- European t2 " & - 9 

Scheduled Program. 

_ . _____ v- x v v’-^ch to attempt tc blocs ener^ 

2 . Sene nuclear delivery means v^r. — u 

ground forces. 

. . „,^rv*»v the military situation in ACx., 

5.. Adequate means for yue^i-^ - ^ ’ infcr: ^tion upon vhich to 

to provide higher authority w.. ^.-e.e.s 
base the decision to go to genera. Vc - • 

^ rr zrS eunnert rebuireaents impliec by 

The de terminal ion o. Aw- w- ; ll at e>r ternal forces vouic 

the above must be mane on £ ** 7 7' n e c e s s arv to consider, therefore, 

execute the £10? in general war. ^ ~ neC€£S - 


considered, in 


fer each of tne 
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r z:-yzcz.-2;zizs n z>:~-.:uz kisshx reacts, 157 ^ 

(?"eVtli&tior. After S'arprise Soviet C ouster- -Mil i-sry Attacr.) 



„ _ . . . c ..,--- s •D-ese^tlv a'D'Droved for o\rr strategic 

^ re es-lculat ion s no vs tnac. Sj-Swe-s ucsc..-. --- 

- - d-veloroest will be able to achieve very hi 6 h • 
test a tini-jrseat target list of. the sort that appear* 

Tr, -dpt- 1 - icular . the introauction 0i mu---.? — 

vehicles (KBV), Poseidon, and KM can • 

the capabilities of otr-rdssile forces This case 
s- e& ^-' =— a.c‘1 in which the USS.n progress 500 

“rff; 5 «• than UOO gainst onr 

f 0 ^‘rip is c^stioniole that v* vould require a mgn aa^age 
expectancy against hard KSK la«cbers after we nave sus.aine- an 

y, S*^“. ‘a-f Sditional fourteen 

- dispersed. This increment reflects recent revisions 
_ . to the estimated Soviet Hera 1C3>: forces. 
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attack involving the ex-pen 11 ture of mos t cr all of the missiles at the 
sites. ' The possibility of more for- liable Soviet threats in the 1970’s 
and their implications for our strategic offensive forces is discussed 
in icy memorandum on Strategic Offensive and Defensive Forces. 


It is argued that the KB3M vill complicate the enemy’s targeting problem 
and vill be able to strike the targets threatening Europe more rapidly than 
externa! forces, however, the externa! forces already complicate the 
enemy 1 s problem sufficiently, and the Polaris and Kinuteman systems could 
probably destroy the threat to Europe faster than MRBKs, considering 
realistically ACE’s command- control problems and communication delays. 
Moreover, accuracy improvements in our external forces expected in the early 
1970’s v ill make them much more adaptable to SACEUB’s constraints policy. 

It is also argued that KRBMs under SACEUB’s command' vill give our 
European Allies greater confidence than they now have in the credibility 
of KATO’s strategic deterrent. The premises underlying this claim appear 
to be that some portion of the strategic deterrent must actually be on 
European soil in order to be credible, and that our Allies vill believe 
that the United States vould be inclined to release theater nuclear forces 
more quickly than external strategic nuclear forces if C02US and the Soviet 
heartland had not yet been attacked. J*/ I reject both premises and I doubt 
that our Allies set sufficient store in them to persuade their governments 



The level of sueady sz ace peace! ine Q?A force snouuc oe - r »-?^ 
balance with the rest of the ACT poseur e . If the U^Sr. attackeo AC^. 

-„ 0 before thev deployed frcr. their casernes, the regaining. 
ACT~groun d forces would be capable only of weak and desultory opposition 
tcTthe advance of Ccraxunist ground forces. Tver, if ACE Q?A forces ' 
succeeded in destroying every one of their targets (virtually all of vhicn 
are e "‘d«)' the relatively unscathed Communist grouna armies voulc 

remain" free to overrun Western lurops. Thus, under conditions of surprise 
attach Communist prospects voulc be little e_f f ectec Dy the magr.i ^uce of ^ 
ACT’s Q-tA force. On the other hand, once ACT ground forces were alerte.c 
and deployed out of their barracks into a less vulnerable posture, ^eisesor 
urospects for destroying ACT ground defenses ’ey massive missile jiytapk 
would be reduced and enemy ground forces attempting to overrun xuropep 
voulc have to bank heavily on air support, vhicn could be largely des^royec 
bv a suitable QTA force. In this instance the Q?A force cculc ccr.tr route 
vitally to ACT’s var fighting capabilities. Accordingly, a conduce tnat 
although it is essential tc provide an adecuaue Qr-A force during penocs 
cf "tension or" conflict when ACT ground forces become more survivable 
through deoloyment to the field, the size of the Q-"A force m normeu 
ueacetime is not nearly so crucial. 


^endinc completion of their review of a Q?A Pershing field test &ziz - 
Weaocns Systems Evaluation Group study or. QHA Pershing, the jom. Chi -s 
o<“ sta*^ consider it premature to reach conclusions on QAA Pe. sh-ne,. 
t v llp- °^h expected improvements Pershing appears to be so muon bett 
suited to the Qpftash than tactical aircraft that I consider the centra 
thrust of my conclusions to be valid. Of course, they cen be revised 
as more information becomes available. 


d. Situation Reporting 

yr\e 'D'~ovis ion of inf* o mat ion to decision nak e r s during £ crisis, £ 
nonnuclear war, or a limited nuclear conflict is a critically important 
function because of the risks of escalation inherent in major ccnfrontatc.cn! 

37 Although our tan-get acouisition nay not pinpoint enough targets for 

effective discrete fire*, it does not appear that future developments 5m 
airborne side- looking and moving- target* indicator racer , signal . 
intelligence and ether means nay provide a good assurance of knowing i- 
the enemy attempts to disperse suddenly. 
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2. The Tactical Nuclear Engagement 

;s risSrsr;; « **«. ? ~™. ,«««.« 

tuarj suffer defeat in an ove-vhelminff !™ 1Ve 1 t ° US f , nu . clefir weapons rather 
nuclear demonstration, however’ heveVr^^T Proponents of 

weapons, to avoid both the great civili^ °f nuclear 

and the impression that we beve ini- 1 -ie 3 * i • ama S e fro21 tigh yield veanons, 
for the preceding concept includes no low y^ld^eap^s.^ StrUCture 


3. The Short Tactical Nuclear Battle 


ItaiS fight * tw °-3ided, but Short -and 

Soviet nonnuclear attach o- e ^ f J ° & f the resu lt of an overwhelming 
successful KATO nonnuclear defens- 1 *^^^* by Soviets to defeat a 
ground forces on both sides a* the*ir,?+?' °° the deployment of the 
the intensity of the initial a*. ion of tactical nuclear war, and 

one to three day ue-rioc may be hi»h ’ s “ £ltles at the end of the initial 

only low yield tactlcS “cleL vlanons^ ° * Staie “ ta > even if 

nuc lea. weapons are employed. Under such conditi 

W, ACECOK- 72 , CJCS Special Study Group. 

^ conflict °scen^ios ££* stages of the nuclea 

July 1^6k. ‘ ric ^ Project Id, vhich was published in 
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a pause night be enforced while reserves move- up to the Trent to re sum- 
the battle, which would subsequently be fought free a dispersed posture^ 
to minimize casualties. Even against dispersed troops on or near the front 
the use of high yield weapons in blanketing attacks might continue to ** 
produce high casualties. The possibility of such use with the attendant 
collateral damage and incentives to further escalation, would be a 
destabilizing influence in tactical nuclear war. 


If the concept worked as intended, it would provide a capability to 
force at least a pause in a nuclear or nonnuclear attack, without the heavy 


civilian damage characteristic of less restrained nuclear conflict. However, 
deficiencies in target acquisition make it difficult to rely on low yield 
nuclear weapons. In heavy air defense environments we will have poor target 
acquisition ability beyond line cf sight from the front lines. 2/ Commanders 
in tactical nuclear war will therefore feel strongly impelled to resort to 
terrain fire with large yield weapons in place of discrete, aimed fire with 
low yield weapons. The lack of good target information may also tend to 
.increase the level of violence once tactical nuclear war has begun. New 
reconnaissance systems may offer 'improvements in target acquisition 
capability, but they will have to be evaluated in terms of their cost and • 
effectiveness in both nuclear and' nonnuclear environments. 


Tactical Nuclear Campaign 


This concept aims to provide enough tactical nuclear capability to 
fight for two or three weeks, assuming that ATE ground forces succeed in 
dispersing sufficiently to hold their casualties to levels permitting the 
conduct of a coherent campaign and that the conflict does not escalate to 
general war. As discussed in greater detail in Annex B, it is uncertain 
that these are valid assumptions. 


The time limit for this concept is set by the availability of supplies 
in forward dispersal stocks, since the enemy' could target our lines of 


This estimate is based upon Project 23, and the TAC NUC -65 war games 
in which about 200 and 2o0 warheads were employed per corps. 

The TAC KUC-65 report states that only ten to fifteen percent of 
potential targets are likely to be detected in good visibility, and 
only a third of these recognized as to type of target. 


i/ 

2 / 
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r c6tio - in the communication zone if it became apparent that 

^rations would' be critically dependent uoon logistics support 
ar^ "nanoower reserves. This vulnerability constitutes an incentive to 
escalation. To remedy it would involve dispersing rear stoc_s to 
Serous small -*r 

tael-eases'” in personnel, equipment, reel estate and construction in ACT, 
■that are not included under this concept. 


^the^ctic^l'levtwor tvo^ttoee weSsf (per^pf^Eer^^the 

transition to nuclea. wa_ bet>.e. - higher, hut there are 

ACE to defeat tne enemy witnoui. having *.o esca_a„e gi 

several major uncertainties . 

»sss ssra .“.as - * 

in an engagement o* tins xengtc, a*- 
remain limited to the tactical level. 

5 . Tne Extended Tactical Kuclear War 

Under this concept we would prepare , f “ a^ttoee^or four month, 

continue at varying Degrees Oi ‘ L ?.'’ e ?f 1 oun J -inc to some 20 to 40 percent of 
with casualties in the ^^^^“^Tong itTouId be necessary to 

£££ S£S 4 — - • — — 
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A capability to conduct such an extended vet would therefore require 
a major increase in tactical capabilities over current programs. (One 
study suggests a requirement for over 20,000 nuclear warheads 1 /.) 


This concept represents a much greater increase in cost than do the 
previous ones. It is subject to the same uncertainties as the Tactical 
Kuclear Campaign concept, but more sc. In particular, considering the 
escaiatory pressures that seem likely to build up over time, it appears 
highly questionable that nuclear conflict could remain constrained at the 
tactical level for the period of time assumed. 

6. Conclusion 


The table on the following page summarizes the cost of current 
U. S. theater nuclear programs in support of Central Europe and the 
costs of the five alternative postures. 


2J As postulated in the /may Project Oregon Trail report of February 19op 



The greases o difference is betveen the concept for Extended War and 
the others. The currently approved program is approximately the same' as the 
Tactical Unclear Campaign concept in terms of the veaoons aid del « very ’ 
systems provided. The principal difference between them is the Idditicnal 
expenditure for improved situation reporting, which is desirable 'under 
all concepts. 

I am unconvinced of our ability to make the transition from nonnuclear 
to tactical nuclear war without unduly prejudicing our ability to holc~in 
a nonnuclear defense. Another problem in tactical nuclear war is that 
as the battle lengthens, the incentives to disregard constraints on weapon 
yields, depth of strike and permissible collateral damage vill be 
strengthened by unsolved problems of target acquisition, movement of the 
j.ront , anc the growing importance of targets in the communications zone. 



3. We now have in approved programs for ACT, adequate nuclear weapons 
and delivery systems for the concepts up to and including the tactical 
nuclear campaign, vitb the possible exception of high yield weapons to be 
employed against ground force targets in general war. I am asking the 
Chief of Staff, Army, to study the need for such weapons in conjunction 
with a broader study of the transition from nonnuclear war to nuclear war. 

k.' I reject the concept of the Extended Tactical Nuclear war as a 
basis for force structure planning because cf its high cost, dubious 
feasibility, and its very' high probability of terminating in general war. 

5. I believe that currently approved programs give us a capability 

to implement at least the Short Tactical Nuclear Battle Concept. Designing 
our forces to meet this objective permits us to continue to deter Soviet 
use of tactical nuclear weapons during nonnuclear conflict, to engage in 
a demonstrative use of tactical nuclear weepers , tc fight a short tactical 
nuclear engaged battle, and tc perform, theater tasks in general war. 

6. Although I approve, in principle, the prevision of finely graded 
options between low level conflict and unrestrained general war, our 
understanding of tactical nuclear war is insufficient to determine whether 
or not the Tactical Nuclear Campaign Concept should be established as a 
force structure objective. I have noted that approved programs approximate 
in -size and composition the estimated requirements for this concept and 
recommend that they be continued but that no additional requirements be 
approved on the basis of achieving a capability for the Tactical Nuclear 
Campaign concept pending resolution of the present uncertainties regarding 
its feasibility, ins desirability, and its weapon and support requirements. 
Specifically I see no basis for increasing the number of nuclear weapons in 
Europe beyond currently approved levels. ZJ 2 J 


7. All of the alternatives ccnc tiered vculd benefit frcm improved 
situation reporting. I an asking the JC£ to consider the suggestions 
presented in ACZCCN- 72 and to propose suitable improvements in our 
capabilities. 

D. Theater Nuclear Warfare in the Far East 

While ve understand only imperfectly the implications of tactical 
nuclear conflict in Europe,, ve know less about such implications in the' 
Far East. In part, this is because ve have focused our tactical nuclear 
studies to date primarily on Europe. ’ 

Since too little is known about our nuclear reouirements in the. Far ' 
East to dr av concrete conclusions at this time, the following paragraphs 
are devoted to sketching problems that are already evident and to raising 
questions that ve viH seek to answer in the coming months. 

We face tvo essentially different threats in the Far East: The Soviet 

anc tne Chinese Communist. The nuclear armed USSR ground forces could 
strike strongly into Korea but hardly anywhere else for lack c-f transport. 
However, the Soviet IRSMs can reach out a good distance and their aircraft 
could deploy into China or North Vietnam. Tne following table illustrates 
vnat could be the opposing US/USS?. nuclear capabilities in this region by 

• Of course, both sices can reinforce these means with their inter- 
continental deliver:/ forces. In fact, a number of targets in this region 
are covered by the Strategic Air Command. 

OPPOSIN'! US/ USSR NUCLEAR CAPA3HITIZS Hi THE FAR EAST, H-^3G±/ 

CHiCPAC USSR 

— 1963 1970 1965 1970 
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The ad vest of a Chinese Cccmunir- nuclear capability can have serious 
repercussions throughout the Tar last. Under nuclear blackball, neighboring 
countries nay become more prone to accommodate to Chinese Communists -wishes 
and less likely to call on the U. £. for support. 

In the event that a major Chinese Communist aggression in Southeast ' 

Asia indicates that the U.S. might have to face a decision to use nuclear 
weapons, it is clear that the decision could be taken more deliberately, than 
a similar decision against the Soviet Union in Europe. The terrain inVmany 
areas of the Far East would slow. the pace, of a Chinese attack, particularly 
in the monsoon half of the year, when the rain soaked road net can carry only 
.a third as many forces as when dry. During the dry season U.S. ana Allied 
aircraft can cover the road net, largely unimpeded by weather, reducing 
traffic sharply at that time toe. In fact, while recognizing the demonstrate 
capability of the Chinese Communist Army to move without dependence upon 
existing road nets, I consider it questionable whether the approaches into 
Southeast Asia would permit the Chinese Communist to intervene massively 
enough in Vietnam or Thailand to overwhelm our conventional capabilities. 

Although choke points in the limited road net in this region voul _ ne 
good nuclear targets, there are not many other attractive nuclear targets 
in the area. Considering the vulnerability of our relatively few airbases 
in zhe region, ve might well be giving up our superiority in nonnuclear air 
power if ve escalated the war by striking the air fields of an enemy who 
had even a few nuclear weapons, unless ve achieve virtually complete 
effectiveness in our initial strikes. Furthermore, the forested terrain in 
Southeast Asia and the enemy propensity for light equipment, dispersion, 
infiltration, camouflage and night movement could reduce considerably the 
advantages normally expected in employing -nuclear weapons against ground 
forces. ■ - 

In the long run, there is a danger that nuclear developments in the 
Far East may follow the pattern experienced in Europe about a decade earlier. 
Immediately after the end of World War II the U.S. protected Europe -with 
atomic bombs, much as it later sought to protect Asia with its massive 
retaliation pronouncement of 195^. Today there are proposals thaz ve must 
rely on tactical nuclear weapons to handle the "massive Chinese Army” in 
a manner reminiscent of that envisaged when the Soviets acquired a counter- 
vailing strategic nuclear capability ana ve deployed tactical nuclear 
weapons to defend Europe against the ’’massive Soviet Army”. Many of our 
problems in Europe today are a result of having oversold a nuclear defense. 

In order to gain a better basis for decisions concerning what nuclear 
capabilities to provide in the Far Easz, I am asking the Joint Chiefs of 
Szaff to evaluate the relative costs and effectiveness of various 
alternative theater nuclear force postures in the Far East. 



III; Program Implications 

Our studies have not progressed to the point of developing the 
detailed, time phased, and costed program needed to meet essential 
requirements . In its absence I shall express my current views about 
specific proposals. 

I. Nuclear Delivery Systems 


2. Nuclear Stockpiles 

Anv effort to compute stockpile requirements for tactical nuclear 
warfare is beset by a’ number of* uncertainties. Nevertheless, as discussed 
above, current programs in support of Europe appear to provide su^icien. 
weapons to conduct as long a tactical nuclear campaign as seems feasible in 
that region under current circumstances. And subject to further study on 

firing both nonnuclear and nuclear warheads. 


~TJ Capable of 
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tDe /ar -c-ast , there appears- 1 to be more than enough veanons for that 
region as veil. Thus, the size of cur stockpile does not, at this time, 
appear to lied t our tactical nuclear capabilities. 

The availability of nuclear materials has increased to the point 
yhere it^no longer constitutes the governing constraint on the size of 
the theater nuclear stockpile. (A decision to undertake a substantial 
anti-ballistic missile program could change this.) The major constraint 
novy appears to be the cost of delivery systems and of warhead fabrication 
pe_ wicularly the latter, since most theater nuclear delivery systems have' 
already^ been nought and the costs of projected changes vhicb should bev$P 
attributed primarily to nuclear delivery' capabilities are relatively 1 
In this regard the fabrication costs of tactical nuclear warheads ~ > vt 

■ f/ * €V iously scheduled for production during the next six years were as foil 

HUCLSAH WARHEAD rBGDUCTIOXn/ 
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The U.S. clearly 'has the pred entrance in mass- casualty-producing Bears 
act, the U.S. superiority is so great as to raise questions concerning 
her our warhead deployments 1s this area are excessive. These 
tions become stronger vhen consideration is given to iiov veal the 
uni st air and missile defense in the area are. The U.S. predominance , 
t jer vitbe 
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Perhaps *,he nos t serious deficiency of all concerns the time it tah 
zo transmit information on the tactical situation to decision makers/ 
mere has been inadequate improvement over World 'War II and Korea. It 



mr.sum rc *n processing at each echelon cf command, and the means to 
expec._te anc display tne essential information are inadequate. Once 
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proceuu: 
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have been determined and established, success 
of c onmur ications . 


lech uas Dee.. sc..d aDc u l. me vulnerability of our overseas ccnmuric 
tions systems in a general nuclear var. When these systems are examined 
me context of tne mere restrained environment of nonnuclear and 
t 7 C£ ^ nu y- e ^- r V£ - r j *he situation is somewhat less severe- thouch much 
r ^y a “ lr ' 5 oe ^ on£ - It can be ex*pected that within two weeks of 'the 
c ^f Cu Cj - £ nonnuciear war the intensive -attacks directed- against 
; — —-cry eergets might, as a oy product, 'greatly reduce communications 
between our mayor headquarters via the fixed military tropospheric” 
scatter and microwave links and the civil ’ landline networks. The same 
might be true in the event of escalation to nuclear conflict confined" 

-c me engaged battle zone. In these cases communications between hich 
~~ k ' e - commands should remain marginally adequate and then inorove seme- 
*-.a- as corrective measures are instituted and initial intensity of air 
subsides. If the enemy made selective nuclear attacks acainst 


C. *> wtwi, 



turn cations, are designed tc thwart such an attempt 
(enough they would leave us with greatly reduced communications capacity) 
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It is quite apparent that with 
decision makers on each side vlll o 
of their machinery for situation re 
that they are receiving information 
nay feel compelled to rely on hunch 
cf waiting too long to release ruci 
to the request of a local c canard er 
fully known, would net warrant reie 
In the midst of many disconnected r 
they may inadvertently overestimate 
react. Uncertain over the uoint of 
they may miscalculate enemy intent!) 
lead us irretrievably down the path 


ie problems of nuclear escalation, 
trongly influenced by the quality, 
‘ting. If the decision makers find 
•te and in incoirolete form, they 
intuition. Recognizing the danger 
weapons, ^they may possibly accede 
r release in situations which, if 
--or they may .release too late, 
rts of enemy nuclear strikes, 
e extent oi - the strikes ana over- 
inch of certain large enemy strikes, 
and initiate responses that might 
general nuclear war. 
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.n-e use o_ nuclear weapons would have 
.tive to conventional veapons. Pirsi . 
s of engaged forces unless they cist>er 
nd, it would provide for the fir si iim 
alt i e s on mobile enemy forces well bac! 
d paucity of detailed target acquis iti 
of contact. Soucies surcest that cur 
lict to nuclear conflict these two eff, 
e decisive unless special safeguards a: 
advantage of them. These vuLnerabilil 
sSk.ec io courier them are covered in t '■ 

* O- ——-lusi.rc.tive purposes tne emanec 
rent each other by M+50 in the Central 


r two major effects on the battlefield 
it would increase greatly the casualty 
-se to much thinner troop densities. 

5 « opportunities to inflict substantial 
± from the front, despite the antici- 
.on beyond a few kilometers from the. 
ang the transition from nonnuclear.’-* 
ects create vulnerabilities that .'may 
-re found to counter enemy attaints to 


:ies and means which have been!:; - - 
ie following paragraphs. \ 

battle nuclear capabilities likelv to 
Region of Europe are listed below". 1/ 


BATTLE KUCLEAR CAPAEaoITIES, CZJTER.A1 EUROPE, K+30 J/ 
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~ cases the percentages of casualties 1 n relation to the duration of the 
games strongly suggests tnat forces of this type kill each other off verv 
quickly. Unless the vet terminates as a result, the prospect is that the 
battlefield vill be left in possession of the side that can get reinforcements 
tnere first. (This is the situation envisaged in the Short Tactical Nuclear 
Battle alternative . ) 

The appropriate way to reduce the level of casualties on the nuclear 
cattle appears to lie in thinning out the density of troops on the battle-* 
field. This vas attempted in Game U of the Tactical Nuclear 65 study by 
cis per sing defending IiATO divisions tc a "nuclear scared" posture , occupying 
aoout tvo and a half times as much area as conventional formations, i.e., 
frontage of about 50 kilometers and depth cf about 5 C kilometers. When yields 
of up to 35 kilotons vere employed, the engaged divisions sustained losses of 
about six percent per day in tactical nuclear conflict and ACT suffered about 
20 percent casualties overall in a 13 day campaign that succeeded in containing 
tne enemy along the forward defense line in Central Europe. (This is the 
situation envisaged in the Tactical Nuclear Campaign alternative.) Considering 


1/ Project 23 by CJCS Special Studies Group, April 1°S3; Tactical Euclear 
65 by CJCS Special Studies Group, July 196k; Project Oregon Trail by 
CDC, U.S. Army } February 1965. 
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Record of Decision 

January 6, 19&7 

DRAFT ; 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 



SUBJECT: Theater Nuclear Forces (U) 


My continuing investigation of the role of theater nuclear forces 
has led me to the following major conclusions: 

1. Nuclear weapons are not a substitute for nonnuclear capabilities. 
The growth of Soviet nuclear forces has reached the point where NATO must 
anticipate extreme damage in a large scale nuclear war. As a result we 
can no longer be confident that a theater nuclear posture without strong 
conventional forces will continue to deter Soviet nonnuclear aggression. 1/ 

2. Nuclear weapons are a necessary complement to nonnuclear forces. 
They contribute to the deterrence of Soviet attack with tactical nuclear 
weapons; they will permit us to respond in kind if such weapons are used; 
thev can be used to support our forces if we fail to contain a large scale 
nonnuclear aggression; they contribute to deterring or fighting general 
war. 2./ 


4. Deficiencies in our posture reinforce the incentives to escalate 
that are inherent in nuclear warfare. Major improvements at acceptable 
costs can be made with regard to the vulnerability of our strike forces, 
situation reporting, doctrine for transition from nonnuclear to tactical 
nuclear conflict, and battlefield intelligence. 


*1/ The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) would give a somewhat larger role 
to theater nuclear forces in the deterrence of nonnuclear agres- 
sion . 

2/ The JCS would add that selective application of nuclear weapons 
~~ could cause de-escalation or termination of conflict. 

3/ Ascribing a larger role to theater nuclear forces in general war, 
~ ' t he JCS would not focus their design primarily on limited nuclear 
conflict . 
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Table I summarizes recommended theater nuclear forces. 
I recommend that we: 1 


In particular, 


7. Defer JCS recommended increases in fixed plant communications 
to nuclear weapons storage sites and units in Europe. Increase reliance 
on the existing, more survivable and less expensive mobile communications 
facilities for control of nuclear weapons. Resultant savings in invest- 
ment and operating costs are $32 million through FY 1972. 
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I. ROLE OF THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES 


The USSR is now approaching parity with the U.S. in theater nuclear 
weapons (see Annex A page 22) and it appears unlikely that either side 
can gain sufficient advantage to upset this parity. This development 
threatens higher damage in the event of nuclear war, compounds the dif- 
ficulties of constraining conflict, and effectively rules out meaningful 
military victory. Nevertheless, theater nuclear forces have several 
important functions. 


Deterrence of Aggression . The Soviets might fear that tactical 
nuclear weapons would bridge the gap between large scale nonnuclear war 
and general war, and this fear might help to deter them from -xtreme 
acts of aggression in Europe or to inhibit escalation by them in war. 
However since nuclear war would be catastrophic to both sides, Soviet 
leaders might doubt NATO's resolve to initiate the use of nuclear weapons 
against limited nonnuclear aggression or to resist such aggression at 
all if a nuclear response were the only NATO option available. 


The major role for theater nuclear forces is to deter nuclear attacks 
in Europe. A Soviet decision maker considering the initiation of nuclear 
war in Europe would have to assume U.S. willingness to respond in kind. 

General War. Our theater nuclear forces also contribute to deterring- 
or fighting a general nuclear war and to denying the Soviets any prospect, 
however remote, of overrunning Europe in the course of a general war and 
capturing Western European productive capacity intact. The contribution 
of theater nuclear forces to deterring or fighting a general war ia small 
however, relative to that of our strategic forces. The size and charac- 
teristics of our theater nuclear forces should not, therefore, be deter- 
mined by the requirements of general war; their general war capabilities 
should rather be treated as a bonus. 

T actical Nuclear Option . The principal question about limited nuclear 
war is whether it will escalate to general nuclear war. Once the "fire- 
break” between nonnuclear and nuclear war is breached with the first nuclear 
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weapon, escalatorv pressures will rise. Opposing commanders will have 
strong military incentives to strike opposing nuclear strike forces before 
they are launched, to attack land forces still concentrated for nonnuclear 
conflict, to compensate for target acquisition difficulties by directing 
large yield weapons at likely targets, and to hit logistics concentrations 
in the rear, rapidly increasing damage to population and industry as the 
battle proceeds. 

The mounting damage as nuclear war grows more violent provides the 
chief incentive for restraint in nuclear war. The figures in the table 
below illustrate the increase in civil damage as nuclear war mounts in 
violence through various hypothetically restrained levels of conflict. 

The table excludes strategic attacks on targets that are collocated with 
cities, or attacks on urban targets themselves that could result in 
European fatalities of 200 million. 

CIVILIAN CASUALTIES IN CONSTRAINED NUCLEAR CONFLICT IK EUROPE 
(Avoiding Attacks on Towns) 
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There are a number of additional motives for restraint. Neither side 
can foresee a clear advantage from escalation to override the many uncer- 
tainties in this untried kind of warfare. Nor could "military victory", 
if achieved, compensate for the casualties that even the initiator would 
sustain among troops and civilians alike in unlimited nuclear war. The 
initiator’s armed forces, no less than his opponent's, could be destroyed - 
possibly to the point where he would lose control of even his own territory. 
Regardless of the initial objectives then, each side would want to avoid 
general war. It is desirable, therefore, that we be able to recognize 
enemy restraint if it occurs and be able to fight with restraint ourselves. 

In sum, it is impossible to predict with confidence the course of a 
limited nuclear war. The danger of escalation, once the "firebreak" 
between nonnuclear and nuclear war has been crossed, and the damage, 
if escalation occurs, caution against relying on our ability to limit 
nuclear war and against investing large resources in nuclear capabilities 
that are important only if the war does remain limited. Our posture and 
doctrine should be designed, where possible without large sacrifices in 
resources, to reduce incentives for enemy escalation and to provide in- 
ducements for him to observe restraint. 


Incomplete Intelligence . The Soviets’ combat doctrine suggests that 
they neither expect nor plan on restraint in using nuclear weapons. The 
Soviets nevertheless maintain at considerable cost a force which is in- 
herently strong in conventional as well as tactical nuclear capabilities. 
This suggests that whatever Soviet doctrine and strategy are, their forces 
still provide them with both nonnuclear and nuclear options that continue 
to complicate our planning, which is already taxed with broad uncertainties 
concerning the size and yields of Soviet tactical nuclear stockpiles. 
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Inadequate Situation Reporting Machinery . Long tine lacs - often 
many hours in duration - occur before decision makers at theater levels 
learn of the full combat situation at the front. Inaccuracies in re- 
porting enemy nuclear strikes compound the problem. As a result deci- 
sion makers may wait too long in releasing nuclear weapons or make a 
hasty decision in favor of employing nuclear weapons in circumstances 
vrhich would be more suitably handled without them if the situation were 
better known. We should be able to improve our reporting machinery 
substantially. 

Vulnerable Nuclear Strike Forces . Our overseas nuclear strike 
forces consist mainly of tactical aircraft based on easily targeted 
airfields within range of Soviet IR/MRE>' forces which are so numerous 
as to render additional dispersal of SACEUP strike aircraft an insuf- 
ficient remedy for their vulnerability. Prior to the Soviet IP./MRBM 
force buildup, these aircraft played a major role ir. SIOP planning 
because of the timeliness of their strikes as compared to those of inter- 
continental bombers. However, in view of their current vulnerability 
to IR/MRBMs these aircraft can no longer be depended upon for crucial 
SIOP tasks. We must now begin to rely more upon our growing mobile 
Pershing missile forces which would be much less vulnerable after they 
deployed from their peacetime stations and began moving randomly among 
previously unoccupied sites in periods of strategic warning. Their lower 
vulnerability should enhance the stability of the deterrent at the theater 
level in crisis. 
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In sum, the unresolved difficulties noted above suggest that we 
cannot rely with high confidence on nuclear weapons to achieve the tra- 
ditional military objectives: defense of friendly population, territory, 

and wealth, and preservation of friendly military forces, while destroy- 
ing enemy forces to such an extent that we can enforce our political 
will - though those would, of course, remain our objectives- if nuclear war 
did occur. Nevertheless, as long as we retain our current level of theater 
nuclear capability and continue to improve it at the level of effort 
currently programmed, we should be able to deny the enemy confidence 
in achieving such success against us. 


1/ The JCS consider that the necessary logistics are not too costly. 
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Taking account of the reduced requirement for air delivered nuclear 
weapons, the Army study results are consistent with my conclusion last 
year that the number of nuclear weapons already provided for Europe is 
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adequate. This was also the judgment of the Nuclear Planning Working 
C-roup, NATO Special Committee of Defense Ministers at its. April, 1966 
meeting : "Tactical nuclear weapons available to SACEUR and SACLANT 

under present conditions appear to be sufficient in quantity." 

Accordingly, I see no change in circumstances to warrant an in- 
crease in the number of weapons dispersed to Europe. 1/ Modernization 
and improvements involving new allied delivery units can be accomplished 
by redistribution within the total approved by NSAM 334. Considering 
our capability for rapid world-wide nuclear weapons redistribution, the 
stockpile held in CONUS seams appropriate for most liVely contingencies. 


Should it be necessary tc meet overt Chinese conventional aggression 
with the use of nuclear weapons, our capacity to do so is not in question, 
provided the Soviets do not intervene. The expected increases in Chinese 
nuclear capability over the next 10 years and longer will not change this 
assessment. There are, however , major constraints on the use of nuclear 
weapons in A.sia as well as in Europe which suggest that we could not 
count on the use of such weapons except perhaps to deter or defend against 
very large scale aggression. Chinese development of nuclear weapons 
will, however, permit them to engage in nuclear blackmail. The role, 
if any, which our theater nuclear forces can play in meeting this Chinese 
threat * remains to be defined. It is not clear that our current deploy- 
ments are optimum for either military or political requirements in Asia. 

We do not yet have adequate studies to reach sound judgments on the 
question of the proper size and composition of our nuclear arsenal. 

Until such studies are completed I do not believe that any increase in 
our Pacific theater based nuclear forces is warranted. 


IV. THEATER NUCLEAR FORCE MIX 

Though our theater nuclear weapons appear sufficient in quantity, 
the Nuclear Planning Working Group, NATO Special Committee of Defense 
Ministers in April 1966 concluded that "the optimum mix of nuclear 
weaponry might profitably be further studied". Studies to date have 
produced the following results. 


1/ The JCS consider that an increase in weapons for Europe must be 
examined in the coming year. 
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Taking into account our external forces' contribution against tar- 
gets in East Europe, I consider these forces sufficient for the entire 
QRA task. Accordingly, 1 see no need to increase FRO missiles, even if 
the FRG decides to follow U.S. example and increase launchers per battalion. 
The JCS have confirmed the need to place Pershing on QRA, but they are 
studying further the force level required. 

Pershing could be modified to reach well into the USSR, but I con- 
sider our external forces adequate for this purpose and intend to focus 
any improved Pershing capability against East European targets short of 
the USSR. 

I believe that an appropriate peacetime ORA level can be provided 
by a portion of the Pershing force (perhaps 25 percent and some QRA 
aircraft as necessary, pending completion of the Pershing build-up. When 
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ACE combat forces deploy upon receipt of strategic warning, the non-alert 
Pershings would also deploy, taking over any targets covered by aircraft 
in peacetime and bringing QRA forces to full alert. Concurrently, all 
aircraft can be withdrawn from QRA and made available for immediate use 
if necessary in nonnuclear conflict to which they are much better suited. 
Although the aircraft would retain their nuclear capability, nuclear mis- 
sions would become secondary; their primary orientation for purposes of 
system design, training and logistics would be nonnuclear warfare. The 
following table indicates the number of aircraft that might be involved 
in nuclear missions. 
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Air Defense Weapons . Until nov, nuclear air defense warheads have 
been justified on two grounds: high effectiveness against weapon carriers 

(carrier kill) and ability to destroy the nuclear elements of weapons 
aboard carriers (weapon kill) in order to prevent damage if the enemy 
fuzes them to detonate upon impact whether or not deliberately dropped 
(’’dead man fuzing”). Individual Nike Hercules warheads, for example, 
are expected to achieve the following carrier and weapon kill probabilities, 
taking account of overall system reliability and effectiveness: 

NIKE HERCULES SINGLE SHOT KILL PROBABILITY AGAINST 
AIRCRAFT AND THE IF. NUCLEAR WEAPONS ~ 


Although nuclear warheads are more effective than nonnuclear ones, 

I believe that deployment of large ratios of nuclear to nonnuclear war- 
beads per battery is not remunerative for, two reasons. First I do not 
accept the weapon kill criterion for tactical defense. It seems unlikely 
that the enemy would employ "dead man fuzing". We do not arm our own 
weapons this way because the advantages of doing so do not warrant the 
attendant increased risk of accidental explosion over friendly territory, 
or even on enemy populated areas in a limited nuclear conflict. 
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Extended Range Lance , It may prove desirable to- modify the Lance missile 
so as to deliver nuclear warheads to almost twice the range of the heavier 
nonnuclear warheads. If this concept proves feasible, major economies can 


~l / The Secretary of Army and JCS recommend deferral of this decision 
“ pending further study. liowever, I consider the decision to be 

justified on the basis of evidence available. If subsequent study 
indicates that a different level should be provided, we will revise 
the program as necessary. 
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be realized by substituting Lance for Sergeant, whose $30 million recur- 
ring operating costs should offset the necessary additional RDT&E and pro- 
curement costs of the Lance within three or four years after the system 
becomes operational. Because of the Lance launcher's high rate of fire 
(up to 6 rounds per hour versus Sergeant's one round per hour), Lance 
launchers could substitute for Sergeant launchers on less than a one- 
for-one basis and maintain or even increase total capability. 


Despite their advantages, the use of ADMs would risk escalation by 
violating the demarcation between nuclear and nonnuclear weapons, and 
the seriousness of such an act would be reduced only slightly by the fact 
that ADMs are not subject to aiming errors and would be detonated on 
friendly territory. Their use must therefore be subject to the same 
strict political control as other nuclear weapons. 



January 6 , 196? 


Since it seems most unlikely that all of these targets would have 
to be demolished in a war, I have not accepted the JCS recommendations 
that the ADM stockpile be increased. If warheads are released for use 
in the covering area, the conflict may be resolved before many deeper 
targets are executed. In the more likely event that warheads are not 
released before much of the covering force has been driven in, many of 
the covering force targets would not be destroyed - and perhaps not 
many in the rear area. Furthermore, conventional demolitions or nuclear 
artillery might be acceptable alternatives in a number of cases even 
though less effective. I have asked the JCS to review SACEUR’s ADM re- 
quirements in the light of possible substitutes. 
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The high costs of the nuclear- only Sergeant suggest the desirability 
of substituting an extended range Lance for Sergeant, if feasible. The 
data raise further important questions, for example: (1) Would the 

greater economy of Nike Hercules to Lance warrant increasing its surface- 
to-surface role? (2) Considering that Lance warheads cost more than 
Honest John warheads, and 155 shells about twice as much as 8- inch shells, 
do the nonnuclear advantages of the newer Lance and 155mm warheads justify 
phasing Honest John and 8- inch battalions out of the inventory as is being 
considered in an Army optimum artillery mix study? 1 am asking the Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army to refine the cost base of Army systems and to study- 
trade-offs within and between alternative mixes. 


V. CONTROL AND USE OP THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES 


The military effectiveness and .political impact of theater nuclear 
weapons have required that special safeguards , communications and decision 
procedures be established for these weapons. 


Corrmuni cations . To permit rapid release, special U.S. communications 
have been installed to all weapons custodians, primarily through fixed 
plant installations that are highly vulnerable in high intensity nuclear 
conflict; a secondary system is provided by an Alternate Airborne Command 
Element (AACE) scheduled to become continuously airborne in 1967. In 
general, I am opposed to procurement of theater communications solely 
to cover unlimited nuclear contingencies , unless their costs are com- 
mensurate with the small contribution that theater nuclear forces are 
likely to make in general war. Accordingly, I question the necessity 
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of keeping the AACE continuously airborne and I am cancelling a scheduled 
$32 million improvement of the main tropospheric scatter stations linking 
ten new custodial sites and installing low frequency equipment at 90 lo- 
cations .1/ 


Decision Procedures. The Nuclear Planning Working Group (NFWG) of 
the Special Committee of NATO Defense Ministers is considering the problem 
of deciding when use of nuclear weapons may be warranted. SACEUR's political 
guidance on this subject is now twelve years old and outdated since it does 
not envisage limited conflict with the Soviets and since the initiation of 
the use of nuclear weapons may no longer be clearly in the interests of 
NATO. 


In NFWG discussions the 7RG and Turkish ministers have suggested that 
in view of the urgency of releasing nuclear weapons when required, circum- 
stances might warrant predelegation of ADM release authority to field com- 
manders. This is contrary to IKS. policy, but since it is of interest to 
our Allies, I believe that we should consider the problems of transmitting 
and processing requests for weapon release in crisis. I am therefore di- 
recting the JCS to investigate the probable time delays in processing a 
request for selective ADM release in accordance with current procedures. 

As a related matter, I am also requesting the JCS to undertake a special 
study of procedures and facilities required to keep decision makers at all 
levels informed of crucial events on the battlefield so as to be adequately 
prepared for critical decisions. 
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Decision time is further related to the degree of military and 
political understanding of nuclear options available. Our dual capable 
delivery systems and spread of yields provide a vide range of options, 
ranging from the subkiloton ADMs, bombs, and accurate howitzers to the 
larger air and missile delivered yields and ranges. In order to stream- 
line procedures and render this capability most effective, various studies 
have proposed that several levels of response be planned; for 'example: 
subkiloton ADMs only; subkiloton ADMs, Davy Crockett and 155mm; all bat- 
tlefield weapons under 2 kilotons; targets only within range of battle- 
field weapons; etc. This general approach appears to be worth further 
development. The JCS are studying it. 

It is pertinent to note that in the twelve years since political 
guidance was issued to SACEJR the Alliance has not achieved a workable 
mechanism for resolving divergent national views. Individual allied 
officers have been integrated into NATO nuclear planning at military 
levels, but to date there has been practically no national participation. 

A permanent arrangement should be made at the highest political -military 
level to study nuclear problems and assist in working toward an alliance 
consensus. The NPWG reached similar conclusions at its meeting in London 
in April 1966. Such arrangements should permit continuation of fruitful 
information exchanges and provide a useful arena in which the U.S. can 
develop further its case on the role of nuclear forces in NATO strategy. 
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Annex A 

OPPOSING NUMBERS OF THEATER NUCLEAR WARHEADS 
(Rounded) 
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Annex B 

AUTHORIZED WORLD-WIDE. DISPERSAL OF U.S. THEATER NUCLEAR WARHEADS 
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Annex C 

U.S. KD CLEAR WEAPON SUPPORT TO NATO EUROPE— 
(End Fiscal Year) 
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My continuing review cf 
chemical and biological force 


the role of theat 
5 leads me to the 


e 


r nuclear 
f ollovine 


and related 
conclusions : 


' i 


1. Theater nuclear weapons are not a substitute for conventional ca^a 
bilitles. The growth of Soviet nuclear forces has created strone reasons, 
pa~<culariv in NATO, for avoiding rhe dan age inherent in nuclear var 
exceot when our most vital interests are clearly threatened. we snou.c 
program forces to meet all but the largest conventional attacks vit.. 
conventional means and chemical attache vith srae chemical retaliation 
as well. Even against the largest conventional attacks we shoulc not 
aes'jne that theater nuclear weapons woulc be used initially. 


2. Nuclear veapons are a necessary cott.d 
They can be used to sunport our forces if we 
conventional aggression. .They contribute to 
tactical nuclear weapons, and they will pe mi 
such weapons are used. 


lement to conventional forces, 
fail to contain large-scale 
deterring Soviet attacks vith 
t us to respond- in kind if 


3. We buy theater nuclear forces primarily for deterrence anc , 
if deterrence should fail, to give us an option short of strategic nuclear 
var We need to improve our capabilities for fighting a controllec anc 
lifted theater r.utlear war. In particular, we need to improve our capa- 
bilities for tne selective use cf nuclear weapons during the in»tia- s.a.es 
of such a war. 
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I. ROLE OF NUCLEAR, CHEMICAL, AND BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS IN THEATER CONFLICT 
A. Role of Theater NucleBr Forces in Europe 

One reason ve keen tactical nuclear weapons in Europe is to deter 
a Soviet tactical nuclear attack. This reauires enough force to make the 
cost to the Soviets of launching such an attack greater than the gain. It 
also requires protecting our weapons and control systems to reduce Soviet 
incentives for a nuclear first strike. 

Tactical nuclear weapons also supplement our conventional forces 
in deterring all-out Soviet conventional attacks. 

Our threat to use theater nuclear weapons is more believable if ve 
can keep their use limited without having to go to all-out nuclear war. 
Limits or restraints could take various forms — type and location of 
targets, number and yield of weapons, extent of battle area, and type of . 
explosion. Such restraints, if observed, would greatly reduce civilian 
casualties. For example, 1,000 nuclear weapons (airbursts only) against 
military targets on a single corps battlefront would cause about 300,000 
civilian casualties. In contrast, 9,000 weapons (air and ground bursts) 
in a regionvide attack limited to military targets, and avoiding cities, 
would cause about 20 million civilian casualties. I doubt, however, that 
such restraints would be observed for long in the face of pressures for 
escalation. Nevertheless, the possibility of limiting casualties leads us 
to improve our capability for exercising restraint. 

Nuclear war cannot be kept limited without good command and 
control, communications, and procedures for releasing weapons and carrying 
out contingency plans. Our capabilities are inadequate now, although we 
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plan to improve them in ways discussed later. Even with such capabilities 
there vill be intense pressure to widen the conflict. The temptation would 
be high, for example, to attack the enemy’s nuclear delivery systems before 
they could be used or to destroy his massed ground forces before they could 
disperse . 


For purposes of deterrence, how well our forces can meet an initial 
tactical nuclear assault is more important than how long a campaign we 
can conduct. Our hope is that if theater nuclear war occurs, it can be 
restrained. Our theater nuclear forces should permit us to force withdrawal 
of Warsaw Pact ground and tactical air forces using theater nuclear weapons 
in a gradual, controlled manner. The level of force required to do this is 
described on page 7 as the "Campaign" force alternative. Furthermore, we 
should plan for an initial conventional defense and not necessarily for the 
early use of nuclear weapons . 


We cannot rely on theater nuclear forces for more than deterrent 
roles, although we program enough forces for a theater nuclear campaign. 
In particular, tactical nuclear forces are no substitute for conventional 
forces. This is true because our abilit-v to keen a tactical nuclear war 
limited is doubtful: tactical nuclear operations can probably not be 
sustained for long :: and Soviet tactical nuclear forces, as shown in the 
next table, are now too strong to give us much prospect of achieving a 
meaningful military victory. 
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C . Role of Chem i cal an d Biological Weapons 

Although we usually think of nuclear weapons as the ultimate means 
of mass destruction, as the next table shows, biological and, in some cases 
chemical munitions, are cheaper and more dangerous. More importantly, these 
munitions can be produced by many countries. They are therefore potentially 
even more dangerous to us than nuclear weapons. The large number of potential 
users of these means ~ particularly of biological warfare — strongly 
motivates us to deter their uae by anyone. 
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1. Chemicals 

Lethal chemicals are weapons of mass destruction only against 
unprotected personnel. When troops are protected, lethal chemicals are 
less effective than conventional ammunition. (However, troops in protective 
clothing are also less effective.) Since Soviet forces are well-trained and 
equipped to defend against a chemical attack, we gain little advantaee by 
buying a large chemical program in addition to our tactical nuclear forces. 
Instead, we need only enough to deter Soviet use and force the Soviets to 
take protective measures. More importantly, we need to improve our defense 
against chemical warfare with gas masks, protective suits, and proper 
training. Even this limited program calls for better chemical defenses 
than most NATO countries have been willing to buy. We rely on our tactical 
nuclear forces to deter massive chemical attack, just as we do against a 
massive conventional attack. Pending completion of our study of chemicals 
needed for these purposes, 1 am deferring a decision on JCS-reconmended 
additions to our chemical stockpile. 

Non-lethal chemicals are useful against insurgents, particularly 
when enetny troops and civilians are mingled. In such cases, the alternatives 
to non-lethal chemical attacks are ineffective conventional operations or 
high casualties to civilians and our own troops, 

2 . Biological Weapon s 


We cannot substitute biological for strategic nuclear forces, so a 
biological warfare program is an additional cost. Since we keep a nuclear 
retaliatory capability anyway, a lethal biological capability is not needed. 

II. ADEQUACY OF THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES 

Since we keep conventional forces with strong artillery and missile 
forces to support NATO strategy, the theater nuclear capability is added 
at least cost by providing nuclear weapons for these nonnuclear delivery 
systems . 

Most of our spending on theater nuclear forces has been for nuclear 
weapons, and we have come to measure the adequacy of our theater nuclear 
forces in terms of the sire and balance of our nuclear stockpile. While 
this is useful, it has led us to pay too little attention to control, 
communications, and operational plans in weighing the overall adequacy 
of our theater nuclear forces. 
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The size and design of our cheater nuclear forces should fit their 
limited role. We should not try to provide forces for a long tactical 
nuclear war nor should we set aside special theater nuclear forces for 
a general war. Their contribution in general war is too small compared 
to that of our strategic forces to be considered anything more than a 
bonus. The next sections show that our present tactical nuclear stockpile 
is more than adequate. 

A . Theater Nuclear Forces in Europe 


a/ Includes tactical nuclear bombs, artillery, and strike missiles. 

The Short Battle would give enough force to stalemate enemv 
front line divisions, but not enough to cope with his local reserve divisions. 
This level meets : most deterrent needs. It may be all that either side 
can control at this time. The stockpile required to support this level 
is much smaller than the Soviet tactical nuclear stockpile. 


The Extended War would give means to fight the Warsaw Pact's 
mobilized reserves. This is based on optimistic assumptions that we have 
time to use mobilized troops, that neither side escalates, and that both 
sides learn how to reduce the rate of loss of troops and support means. 
This level is not worth buying. It costs $700 million more per year than ■ 
the Campaign level. Nuclear conflict of this scope is not likely to stay 
limited this long, and such an extended nuclear conflict would not be 
tolerable to our Allies. 
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2 . Support of Allies 

Appendix D shows all allied theater nuclear delivery systems 
that we now support and plan to support in the future. The systems are 
also included in the table on page 3. 

Support of NATO's I55nm howitzer and LANCE systems is now being 
studied by CINCEUR and discussed with our Allies. Before approving nuclear 
support for these systems, I will review the Army studies now underway 
regarding the best mix of nuclear weapons. 

3 . Present Capab il ities 


The nuclear stockpile authorized for dispersal to Europe is 
large enough to support the Campaign level. In mv judgment this is adequate. 
This was also the Judgment of the NATO Nuclear Planning Group meeting in 
April, 1967. The Ministers "accepted that tactical nuclear weapons available 
to S ACE UK and SACLANT appear to be sufficient in quantity, but felt that both 
the mix of weapons and the circumstances in which they might be used required 
further detailed study." 

Moreover, other parts of our posture would fail before our 
stockpile was exhausted. Unless ve succeed in reducing the vulnerability of 
our nuclear weapons in Europe and improve our understanding and means for 
conducting tactical nuclear war, ve could not usefully emplov more than the 
number of weapons needed for the Short Battle concept. 

B. Control and Use of Th eater N uclear Weapon s in Europe 

While we are making progress in developing means for safeguarding 
nuclear weapons and can release them quickly, we are not well-prepared to 
make critical decisions on how and where thev will be used. Nor can we 
respond rapidly to decisions to use them selectively. We do not have 
adequate plans for limited tactical nuclear uar. We must give civilian 
and military authorities improved means for following battle situations: 
better nuclear options to choose from: and more insight into how military, 
diplomatic, and intelligence factors affect nuclear war. 
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2, Theater Nuclear Options 

The NATO Ministers of Defense have agreed to a new NATO atrategy 
of flexible response. NATO conventional forces should be large enough to 
help deter a deliberate non-nuclear attack and be able to deal successfully 
with a conflict caused by miscalculation. They should also maintain the capa- 
bility for carefully controlled escalation up to and through the use of 
theater nuclear weapons. 

We should have contingency plans ready and U.S. forces trained 
to a much greater extent than they are now for the controlled use of theater 
nuclear weapons. Our current war plans provide either for releasing all 
tactical nuclear weapons or for selective release of a very few weapons , 
but not for gradual and controlled release as the situation demands. The 
selective release format that we have now reauires so much data and staff 
work to process, that we might act too late, or be faced with intense pressure 
for releasing large numbers of weapons to be used at commanders’ discretion. 

We need more prior planning in the fora of a range of nuclear options linked 
to a situation-following system like that discussed above. For each region 
we should have options such as: (1) shov-of-force demonstration; (2) response- 

^ n “kind ; (3) discrete fire on located enemy maneuver units: (4) larger 
terrain fire on poorly located battlefield targets; and (5) selective strikes 
on bridges, airfields, and other deep targets. 

C. Theater Nuclear Forces in Asia 
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1. Capabilities vs 


USSR 


The threat of an all-out Soviet conventional attack in Asia 
ia email. In the unlikely event that they should launch euch an attack, 
our conventional forces and those of our Asian Allies could probably 
defeat them without using nuclear weapons. Should the Soviets initiate the 
uZoi theater nuclear weapons in Asia, the risks to them would be extremely 

high. 


2, Ca pabilities vs. China 

China presents the main land threat in Asia, primarily in 
Korea and Southeast Asia. However, as shown in my Memorandum on General 
Purpose Forcea, the Chinese have a very limited ability *° *“““**??* 
their bordera. Moreover, the forces opposing the Chinese have radically 
improved as s result of our Military Assistance Program. South 
lend forces alone, for example, provide a better manpower ratio than was 
needed to stop the Chinese during the Korean war. Thus, we can probably 
atop a Chinese invasion without using nuclear forces. 

Although China is unlikely to have a battlefield nuclear 
capability before five to ten years, the use of U.S. nuclear weapons against 
Invading Chinese forces would be quite unattractive as a substitute for 
conventional defense. Not only would such use divide our Allies 1 “ "°“ ld 
carry a high risk of Soviet involvement and could lead to a U.S. -Soviet 

nuclear war. 


We and our Allies have enough conventional force in Southeast 
Asia to block a Chinese/North Vietnamese invasion and hold the key areas. 

If we did need nuclear weapons we would have time to fly them in. ■ Alterna- 
tively, we could conduct nuclear strikes from our attack carriers in a 
few hours. Thus, we do not need to keep nuclear stocks in Southeast Asia. 

We do not need to keep tactical aircraft in the Pacific on nuclear 
alert for PACOM war plans or for the S10P. The need for nuclear alert (c*ll*d 
Quick Reaction Alert in Europe) has been defended on the grounds that it i 
needed to reach targets rapidly and to take off quickly for survival Neither 
of these arguments applies in Alia. The Chinese do not have an effective means 
for nuclear pre-emption against U.S. theater forces. And, as shown on the 
next page, the SIOP is designed so that Asian nuclear threat targets are 
covered by missiles. 
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a/ Time-sensitive, nuclear threat targets in China and the USSR 
” East of 100* E, extracted from the SIOP. 

Nevertheless, we continue to hold tactical aircraft in the Pacific on 
nuclear alert. We should not, however, program special resources for these 
aircraft to stand nuclear alert or to take part in the SIOP. While bombs 
bought for tactical nuclear war may be used against SIOP targets, they should 
not be justified on this basis. 

D. Summary of the Adequacy of Theater Nuclear Forces * 

The JCS TANVERE study developed a set of scenarios for planning the 
tactical nuclear stockpile in 1970. TANVERI's scenarios assume the following: 
(1) we need nuclear weapons to defeat 129 Warsaw Pact divisions in Europe, 
pi us 94 Chinese and Asian Communist divisions in Korea and Southeast Asia, 
plus ten Russian divisions in Iran; (2) we can keep enough air bases to conduct 
effective nuclear air operations against Warsaw Pact general purpose forces; 

(3) Chinese divisions will continue attacking after we hit them, with nuclear 
weapons; and (4) tactical bombs should be stockpiled to hit Chinese military 
and industrial targets in a limited nuclear war. The next table shows my 
view of the total number of weapons needed for these scenarios and compares 
them with the stockpile for 1970. 


* See Appendix A for FY 68 weapon dispersal authorization. 
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THEATER NUCLEAR WEAPONS FOR ILLUSTRATIVE SCENARIOS a / 
(TAN WE RE Totals in Parentheses) 


1. TANWERE reserves separate stockpiles of tactical nuclear bombs in 
addition to PERSHINGS for general war ( and for attacking 

Pact divisions in Europe and the other limited contingencies. My estimates 
assume that one stockpile is adequate for either task. 


We would not fight all these contingencies at once except perhaps in 
general war, in which case the theater conflict is of relatively little 
importance. As the table shows, our tactical nuclear stockpile is more 
than adequate. 12 
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'/ 


III. MIX OF THEATER NUCLEAR -FORCES 

The next table shows those parts of our theater nuclear forces that 
have high annual costs. It also shows the advantage for the nuclear 
mission of dual purpose nuclear /conventional delivery systems. 

IKS. COSTS F OR THEATER NU CL EAR FORCE S 
($ Millions Per Tear) 


£/ See Appendix C. 

b/ Attributes total aircraft cost to nuclear mission, 
c/ See Appendix D. 

The high cost of the nuclear-onlv systems shows whv we trv to use 
dual-capable systems instead. This has kept the average cost per tactical 
weapon, including nuclear attributable svster. costs, to one-tenth the cost 
per weapon in our strategic nuclear forces. 
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Tactical aircraft tied to the strike mission on Quick Reaction 
Alert (QRA) are not available for use in conventional war where their 
flexibility is of. most valued Also, aircraft-delivered nuclear weapons 
are more vulnerable than missiles and their time to target is longer. 

This puts pressure on commanders to launch the aircraft early whether 
or not that is desirable for other reasons. 

PERSHING missiles do not have these disadvantages. Carrier-based 
aircraft are less vulnerable than land-based aircraft, but they should 
not be held on nuclear alert. Both systems are better than land-based 
tactical aircraft for the limited role of our theater nuclear forces. 

B. Strike Missiles 


C. Tactical Missiles 

Development of LANCE missiles is now underway: if successful, LANCE 
could be operational by 1972. With them our LANCE battalions could then 
take over the mission now performed by SERGEANT. This would permit phasing 
out SERGEANT at a saving of $300 million over ten years. 

D. Nuclear Artillery 
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E. Atomic Demolitions Munitions (ADMs ) 

ADMs are nuclear charges designed to delay an advancing army by 
placing obstacles in its path. The main problem with ADMs stems from our 
uncertainty over when nuclear ' weapons will be used. Sites where we expect 
to use ADMs are so important that we must also emplace conventional high 
explosive (HE) charges to hedge against nuclear weapons not being released. 
For a planned barrier system, the chambers into which HE is placed can be 
prepared during peacetime. Such pre-chambering greatly increases the 
effectiveness of HE while reducing the time, effort, anc material needed. 
Therefore, the incremental value of ADMs in a preplanned barrier is very 
questionable . 

The main role of ADMs should come after nuclear weapons have already 
been used and the main battle line has shifted. Then we would wish to 
place obstacles where we have not had time to prepare for HE charges. In 
such cases ADMs are much more effective than HE, 

F . Theater Air Defense 
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APPENDIX A 

FY 68 WORLDWIDE NUCLEAR WEAPON DISPERSAL AUTHORIZATION a/ 
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APPENDIX B 

THEATER NUCLEAR WEAPONS FOP ILLUSTRATIVE SCENARIOS A _19_70 
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APPENDIX C 

AVERAGE ANNUAL FY 68-77 THEATER NUCLEAR FORCE COSTS a / 
(S Millions Per Year) 
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APPENDIX D 

ALLIED THEATER NUCLEAR SYSTEMS SUPPORTED BY US WEAPONS a/ 
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m examining the possibility of augmenting our air defense force during 
perleds^of high -tension with at least 300 fighters fro™ T.ctical Air Co^d 
(TAC) Navy, and Marine Corps training units plus carrier-based aircra 
available^ and (e) selective phase-down of the current Century interceptor 
force and portions of the SACE/BUIC system, the National Air Space Surveillance 
System, end Nike-Hercules radars. 


13. 


Extend the civil defense program at a PY 69 tost of $77.6 mil linn. 


14. Disapprove the JCS recommendation for $101 million for military. - - 

survival measures. Continue instead the approved program at a cost of -y. 

$47 million for PY 68-73. 


I., the general nuclear war problem 

The main objective of our nuclear forces is to deter nuclear at “^ s 
on the U.S. Our ability to strike back and destroy Soviet society ^ 

Soviet decision to strike the U.S. highly unlikely. By choosing to develop 
and deploy harder-to-attack forces, we can reduce even worn the 1“-^° 
of such an attack. Unable to destroy most of our nuclear striking power, 
the Soviets would gain little by striking, first. 

Although the U.S. and the USSR are strongly deterred from nuclear 
attacks on each other, a nuclear war anywhere in the world could lead 
to a war — and most likely a nuclear war — between the two countries. 

Thus to avoid a nuclear war with the USSP, we try to make all nuclear wars 
unlikely. This objective includes: 

1 Reducing any possible loss of control of forces in a crisis. 

2. Deterring nuclear attacks or intimidation of allied or neutral 

3. Discouraging additional countries from acquiring nuclear 

4. Emphasizing and maintaining the firebreak between conventional 
and nuclear weapons. 

Like us to deter a first-strike nuclear attack, the Tna * n " 

.hiiitv to strike back and destroy our society. When they take 
reduce^the damage that we can inflict (e.g.. by deploying MHO. 
we react to offset these steps. I believe that the Soviets would react 
in the lame way to similar U.S. .tops to limit damage to ourselves. 

Our analysis .hows that the Soviets can protect their second strike 
capability against any threat we might pose. Since a second strike 
capability is vital to the USSR, I believe they will insure the survival 
of P this capability. Convinced that the Soviets would counter a major 
tkS. attempt to take away their second strike capability we have chosen 
•not to start a major Damage Uniting program against the USSR. 
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What if deterrence fails and a nuclecr war 4 ^ 011 ^ cl tics ^^would reply 
var began with an all-out all-out attack, we would want 
In kind. If the var started ‘ deliberate use of our nuclear power 

£ £Ve^ V k of flUCh ° uclear var P1 " S iR ° ne 

of the main weaknesses in our posture today. 

II. SOVIET AND CHINESE STRATEGIC FORCES 

The following table compares U.S. and Soviet inter continental 
forces in terms of total megatons, launchers, and bombers. 

U.S. VS . SO V I ETSmt lGIC NUCLEAR FORCES a f 

1968 Ai™. I?!?- 


U.S. 


USSR 


U.S. 


USSR 


U.S. 


USSR 


Ballistic 
Missile Launchers _ 


Soft ICBMs 
Hard ICBlls 

1054 

1054 

1054 

FOBS 

— 



Mobile ICBMs 



- 

(non-add) 

SLBMs 

TOTAL LAUNCHERS 

656 

1710 

656 

1710 

656 

1710 

Intercontinental 

Bombers 

646 

558 

534 


Total Force Loadings 
Weapons 
Megatons (hET ) 

1 HT Equivalents 


Alert Force Loadings 
Weapons 
Megatons 

1 HT Equivalents 


£/ U.S. pros ra^d vs. National Intelligence Estimates (NIE) for USSH. 

, r^rts:.:^r:.rrj pu. ... 

wfr« Ye^le ^asures are frequently used In drawing comparisons 
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necoiw — 

' a Soviet wclear capability- r " e ^^^tur , 
between 33. S. *n or - nU cbers of delivery 'I s ^ d destruction 

u not total negat one or n ^ thelr colons —/**",* «. accuracy, 
forcee can effective to Uni: damage. Fact evllu atinp the 

end attache on Sov-ie £ °: co ,. rol lre decisive in relitl ,le • 

reliability, ,u ^f^rc e s. Our tissiles appear to b Xn 1972, 

effectiveness of ou.f ^ ^ than twice as b£I . 6 ened targets. . . ' 

the= S j£5V 1 8S Ussile forces could destroy sone sue h targets,-^,/, • 

^ir-d'^viet XCB31 Force could des.ro. ^ ^ 

we are buying 1 ? . vhiU ' 

» the 

weapon, the yielo of tlic j ... -v._ 

Poseidon — wit °^ s aB targets. 

destroy up t0 



Hunger of airfields 

Number of hard (100,000) 

H usher of small c ( 500 , 000 ) 

of rargrcft erC 2 . 000 . 000 ) 

2 de f ens ive interceptors 
needed to counter c f 

Total negators 

u Circular Probable Error (GET) equals 

z j Reliability equals 

. - c.rvicefi of the superiority 

w, «****?■ c™.; "-S'- 

3r otherwise. >^Vs or. rinuteman arc Fose.iilo... 

forces is by putting • ' icBV- construc- 
ts ***"" U * tV " 

r. ss; s{«sir: t :;.2‘‘; sr. — « «— • - 
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bombers, if we took no counter actions. . 

A recent re-evaluation of the ^"‘“^^“ii^^htarinefi than previous 
about operational S “f ''.^^eter now making operational a new 

intelligence estimates. The U^R is . how . gubn , arine9 to carry. 

class of large, nuclear-powered, ball! ti v0 ~ “ Intelligence estimates 

sixteen 1.000 to 2,000 nautical mile fey ^-1971 and 

project 0 Launched Ballistic Fissile (SLB>0 submarines 

£ g£, •< ■» «••**• “ •"* 

(1) a long-range anti-ICB. system aro 
and (2) a system across European USSr 

- . 


The Chinese were expected to begin operational ^ployme-t 
Range Ballistic Jttssile (HFL^ v t * inuch larger and more complex 

do so. China also h “, un f* r .^. ^" were expected to complete a large 

missile system, possi y '* , tut did not do this either, 

facility for large launchers late in 19 . the ICBf . Bc hedulc that we . 

ha^previousl^est imated ^which would .till allow an initial operational 
I CBM deployment in the early 1970s. 

III. assured destruction 

We deter a rational enemy from launching 

by maintaining a strong and ‘‘'“"“^“Jhitv in terms of Assured Destruction 
stances . Ve measure our second strike ablilt. un<Jer extreme ly 

the capability to inflict n af ’ cr sust aining a surprise Soviet 

conservative assumptions, an the US , f one -fifth to one-fourth 

first strike. I believe the ‘ “Vleas^thirds of tbe people and industry 
of the Soviet people, inc u 8 deter the USSR from launching a first 
< „ a.t,^- 1-ree cities, is enough to deter tne 

atrike^against the D.S.,even in extreme situations. 
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1 

\ 


However , our Assured Instruction t^ff/ceX 

Hts^forces^OTde^sll^ircunatances^by Bslntaining^communicstions^st^ 

we failed to deter t£ «£' “-U?.S targets and not^ 

- *“• “*• 

ICBH accuracy is very worthwhile. 


A. Against the Expect ed Soviet Threa t. 


Against the expected Soviet threat, our »‘rategiC f forces ^survive 

a yell-executed Soviet Su ^* e s *“®£ first^t^ihe with the strongest Soviet 
strike. Even after a surprise Soviet first sm. of 

our NIEi ue »»• 

• How much damage the surviving ^^‘^^““^^""that'even against 
effectiveness of Soviet defense • /d Destruction capability 

» -c- believe is needed for deterrence 

against a Soviet first strike. 

^.nTTTTTrc nr u.s. PP-QCP^r ^ assubh, msrmsm 

(Percent of Soviet Population Killed) 


FY 69 


Ff 72 


TT 76 


( 


Against High NIE Threat 
Against Low KIE Threat 


If we could be sure that Soviet 
of the NIE — both in quality and numbers 
strategic forces. 


forces would stay within the range 
we could consider smaller 


' B. Against China 

While am. nay be able to ^~ at "" t ^ e ^ e t e1 s >0 lec“d sirfkeTapa- 
Asia by 1972. she will not P 0S ' R ^ e ^J ^ws lt uould be solelv 

■lit,. If the U.S. attacked China with nuclear ^ Chinese 

‘ retaliation fo % 8 °"® llin g for the destruction of China, ouch 

.dear weapons. * ,th ** * „J,-s 0 n government, military, or industrial 

^ta" 0 ms“ as wou?: be deeded only for attacking time-sensitive Chinese 
clear' targets. Bombers could cover other targets. 
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r me re Rat on warheads detonated over NstlfNf'tt*'* 

would destroy httf of Cnina's ^^^c^orcr^arc'Lf flci ent^to Inflict this 
destructlon^on CnlnaTnlle «ill «i»«ini»r. our Assured Destruction 
capability against the Soviet Union. 


C. 


CreatereTha n^Ixoected Soviet Threats 


expe 


The following table 
ec threat, used- in the 


compares the 157f: bal 

feller- in g analyses, ’> 


need gr enter- than- 
th the high threat . 


Hirh Nil 


Treat er-Tcnr-Expoc ted 


Independent ly-t argot able 

rissile warheads on-line 

Air Defenses 

Look-down fighters a! 

Lay -altitude S A ' * Launchers 


W Launchers - 
Area 

Terr.inal b / 


, c „rh ar e 'f ^rt should prove 

Programs required to suyno.. suca indicated 

technically difficult, expensive. *.x. the Sevie ts with a net gai 

we would respond, ho J d .. l t * !.???<-..* Nevertheless, to insure that 
in effective first Ss.ri.-e ~ ~ . irrri - r . jr deterrent should • 

these threats fer.ain unli.:e.y, a.^. , ^ ; o K vie the options needed to 

they appear , ve r.ahft sure Z.'.z, v- 
cour.ter then. 

If the USS- replaces or i=provcs the accuracy ^l** ^*™ 

it cculu c»cstro> -f -• 

in their silos. Ever, if the ~'-C-S c^aMlitT* ternini 

they would not clininate ou t , c mr .„tireted Soviet defer. 

ShB-'s anc alert bo.-bej *»•“ .’. ?ic through 1076. Similarly, at 

end hill at least r ; v : ::: Vi of t..e -c . P f .... 5 ,. st ._ ^d si r defense, 

. least through 1976, a very eu.e s_.se Se.s. ; • ,,. £ . p7Pr re.rrcd 

without preatcr-than- expect cl 1C...S. 


( 
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force maintain an Assured Oestruction capabilit^of ^ 
programmed force can cope wits * grca.er--r.an expect 
already have programmed A3V- hedges - ?oseioon : 

Kin ut eman * 

The next telle shove that the C.S.^rof.rarncd force car. >tcep it« ^ 

Assured 

Poseidon missile, even i- t..e Soviets c- ■ >* ., isE , leR (sr/fs-tt/STA". 
.issue and border oefenses. S no. ^ 

interceptors*would keep our~Assurec restriction capability a^thi* 

threat [ •■y ; . 

r c DESTRUCTION AGA INST : TT^S ES 

(Percent of Soviet Population Tilled) 

tv 69 FV 7G TV 71 TT 72 FY 73 H_2£ H 2 1 ZL2± 


U.s. ’?rogra-*Tr*ed rorce 
r.S. Prog ranched “crce 
plus or< 

Poseidon 


. .. f a- s 1 iz< es if we ere renuired to l’.ill at 

\ ^ si ^ ties viCiiouC tHis iCaifcriCticn* 

percentage shears icvc..uei> 


only against c^nhinec Sl^tr' 530 billion al 

defense an- accura.e^IC3^._. nf , jer nev: additions, be oa- 
th e high KIo, vou.c o.. . " ' . T>roha’>l v will not attempt to a‘. 

of -v i f P os-^r i ^o:er^;u:ror^:;;tS«.b e ut ***«»« 

“-Should not deploy nev system as 

threat appears which cannot * v “ys*em* V'lv ?i options which would rest on 
systems . We snoulc devclc r - ne * > \* n * h Ere a:er-than-exr>ecied threat 

our Assured Destruction capability ehoUd ,, e s „ ou) ,, select 

occur, realizing that it . * j«' d , e - hrcat actually materializes, we 

options with small initial costs. X. «>* ~ .r - au «rr-cntatirn 

b >: }«« ZTT'vZf l en rec^rdln against the Sep:oys*nt 
is neeoed for r* 6^-7z. h-nce, i fcr Pcler'ls A-3s , which 

of the JCS-proncsed , itu j—jv j. r . that tine oeriod.) 

• improve their capaoility ag^.r.s. A-.. cr.J. 


The folio- -int table shows the effect of the combined greiter-than 
axpected^^: 1 »enjive »d defens - -.^iUty^thr 0 " 

capaolliv) . t „ c-j,.. decoys, an advanced bomber decoy, one a.. 

air-to-air SS.^^ bonbU against an advanced interceptor. 


( 
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D.S. ASSURED DESTRUCTION A GAINST rr E ATE P -TV AN -EXP ECTE D 
SO VI FT BAlAKCEj) O FTTSSES AMD DEFENSES. 

(Percent of Soviet Population Killed) 

Ft 69 rt 70 FY 71 F Y 7?. FY 73 Y* 74 J?. 75 TY 76 

Programmed Forces 


V 


( 


a/ The first percentage shews fatalities if we are. required to kill at least 
~ two-thirds of the people in defended cities. The second percentage snovs 
fatalities without this restriction. 

This table shows that even if the borber defense Fissile works, 
the greater-than-expected threat would call for a more effective U.S, 

Assured Destruction capability by IY 76. In addition, for Assured Destruction 
we do not want to rely primarily upon bombers which depend upon tactical 
—warning for survival. Therefore, our alternative is to provide our missile 
forces with added protection. The degree of this protection depends uoon 
how much and for how long we are willing to rely on bombers in the interim. - 
on Poseidon and 

when added to the above bomber options, result in 302 Soviet fatalities in 
1976.) In any event, we should not take steps — such as reducing the number 
of bomber bases — that lessen our confidence in the bombers survival. 

p. Options to Prot ect O ur Assured Dest ruction Capability 

1. Inc reased Warheads on Poseidon 

We are providing the production base so that by FY 74 we could 
put up to on each Poseidon missile as a hedge against a heavy 

Soviet ABM or an increased threat to Minuteman. 

2 . Improve Our Bomber Force 

Against improved terminal bomber defenses we can put S?/>s 
on B-52S in addition to the SRAMs on FB-llls. By initiating procurement 
in FT 70, the B-52s could be equipped with SRAMs by FY 72. 

If Soviet air defenses improved, but their ABM did not, no 
increase in the alre or exnense of our strategic forces would be called for. 
However, for the cost of the present B-52 program we could improve our 
effectivenesa by putting SRAMs on 195 B-52s and phasing out the other sixty. 
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If Soviet air defenses improved as part of a balanced Damage 

wSd^prove^o^hwh^e 3 and^oul^total^bout 5 $2^7 MlUon'in ?«^.a^.t« 
costs above the present program. .... 

3, Improvements to Minuteman Missiles 

■n a. 

r . Ju^-. - a- srr-? -si- 

III force by tt 76. We could develop or provide 

? 0 nd^i“rru^ z ,>clpw) 

if ve should want more payload. This would ““ 8 „ Procurc - 

research and development ($40 million in Pf 6.) for^ ^ ^ ^ 

aent costs would be 

■ 4. Defense of Minuteman 

p - , , 

4£2gg&&BttB*se^ 

the^heavy *de f ense of Minuteman would guard against the 

greater-than-expected threat for 1075 and 1076. The following table su^arires 
these three defenses. 


LEV7XS nr MTNUTETIAN DF.FF.iISh 


Sprints Spartans 


tight Defense of 
Minuteman 
Median Defense 
of Minuteman 
Heavy Defense 
of Minuteman 


Investment Cost a f 
($ Millions) 

Annual Costs 
($ Millions) 

$4on 

$10 

1400 

40 

3600 

360 


«/ Defense of Minuteman is eonaidered an add-on to the Sentinel 
gnti-Chinese defence. 
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5 . tore P oseido n Sub marines 

We could order trore Poseidon submarines which require a S2o0 
million investment per ship and a four- year lead tine. By initiating 
procurement in FY 70 we could have ten new Poseidon submarines by the enc; 
of FT 75 and twenty by the end of TY 7G. The mere Poseidon missiles we 
have the less we would have to rely upon Pinuteman. 


If ve chose to denlov additional Poseidon iustcao of defending 
or hardening rinutemm, and If Soviet ICT.V accuracy iryrovcd rarl.cdl” 

Vinuteman would become very’ vulnerable and 
invite rather than deter an attach. In this case, we should phase it out . 

Thus, choosing Poseidon right result in upsetting the balance of our forces. 

It would be undesirable to be without a lan d-hased missile force as port of our 
offensive posture because we would become potentially more sensitive to 
unexpected Soviet advances in anti-submarine warfare. 


6 . N ev? ICB M 

Contract Definition begun in January 19f-3 would permit an 
IOC by FY 75. We could deploy this new missile in new silos as part of a 
defended or undefended fixed land-based system. Conversely, uc could doplo- 
it as a land-mobile or ship-based system or base it in a new c’ass of su: - 
marines. In order to develop a new TCP.'*, wo would require a $2 to $3 billion 
research and development program. The tcn-ycar cost of buying, a new 1CB 
totals some 531 to $20 billion. 


The following table compares the costs of these alternatives 
against the greatcr-than-cxpected Soviet threat. The costs sIick.t. arc ever 
end above the cost of presently programmed forces. All options provide 
an Assured Destruction capability of 20?.' by missiles alone against the 
greater-than-expected Soviet threat in 1976. 

costs vAriors rissiLr options to TH-HSl a ?z\' v yt> P r STrvrT i_oh 

~ : ACAIKST" crC/Yp^-Tl’AlvE^ r.CTKh TI1TTAT 

($ Billions)'* 

P6D Program Costs (t*V CF.-76) 
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If the Soviets do not re.ct by ‘‘'^^''^“ould^procure Poseidons. 
raRVs v. can' defend Hinbtenan at less “®‘ s * of Minutecsn .defense would shout 
If th« develop a .cell KIRV threat, the cost £or Hinuteman are 

If k cost of acquiring Poseidons. f{ m ,i te rnative 

combining defense (calling 

the new XCBHs envoys a clear cost advantage he Soviet;** 

stronge^than^the greater-th.-expected threat.* 


If ve choose to buy tror ^°®^ extcn t of the Soviet 
n 70 and py 71, before we could ^ not have to decide to 

threat. If ve develop 
deploy them until Fr 7-3. 


cm a****--— — 

A defense of Minutecan can be clstKct^n capability, 
hold down the total cost of h * a * by n 76. we would have to decide 

To deploy the heavy defenseof «-“^ n by defense by FT 71. and the heavy 

W llrStSr hedges. -ch as core Poseidon suberines or^ 
hM"t S in C r^;=ns e e -d SS“«2^«itiw. with the ^ 

of direction* the* Soviet threat takes. To preserve the option 

X‘ el“er l£, « *Hould develop thee both. 


E . Advanced Msnn e de rat e r Aircraft («g &. 


— 

Recent studies have reviewed the soviet defenses 

ndsslle/bocber force against reasonable pr nieasure of assurance against 

into the 1970s. They the borie the D SSP. to divert resources 

cre a t a r- than -expected Soviet , ft ff tnE ive force enjoys certain 

to their anti-bomber defenses. A xe attacking some cities with missiles 

s.TT- 

srr^srss.' *> *“ — i ™ b ^" *— 


«. r-£Sr‘ 

atrategic offensive forces Mpeelal ly “ u . hedped , the issue is 

-ther*r.rso ^To *orce With an 


* This dght happen aoMtine after 1976 ™ me heavy ABK aocetice 

. baaia for core total -1**11* ^dSevdop^nt of a new ICBM is .till 

after this date, continuing ^ „ r g e d Advanced ICBM has soce 

desirable. Furthermore. the <*“ “«idon, in the 1980s. on an equal-cost basis 
promise of eventually replacing Poseioon, 
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I. «n AMS A . good hedge? It i. not. Against “Jf 

capability agalnet greater-than-expected threats wit 

To counter a Soviet greater-than-expected thi rest , ~“ s 

^uipTod^th^f^st^r: SS forces'wlth'enulvaient effectiveness 
but without the advanced bomber. 

What does AMS A cost as a hedge? To^answer this question^ve 
“velsTf“Uet threat! this coeparison. 

COSTS OF ALTERNATIV E F3-1U/B-52 FORCES 
’ ($ Billions) 


Bomber Force 


Program Costs (FT 68-_82) a/ 


A. 

B. 

C. 


210 FB-llls 

210 FB-llls and 255 B-52s without SBAMs 
210 FB-llls and 255 B-52s with 
pet B-52 


$ 7.2 
12.4 
15.3 


a/ A? TSA IOC in FT 76. 

Force B represents the programed force «d would cope with ** o 

sk » s i; 

cost $2.9 billion more than Force B. 

The next table corpares the cost of hedging against the greeter- 
than-expected threat, 

COSTS OF ALTERHA TIVE STROKE BOMBER TOBCES OF EQUAL EFFECTIVENES S 
($ Billions) 



Bomber Force 

Program Costs (FT 68-82) 

c. 

210 FB-llls and 255 B-52 b with 

$15.3 

D. 

per B-52 

210 FB-llls and 68 AMS As 

15.3 

16.6 

E. 

138 AMS As 


Both Force B and E are about equal In effectiveness^ the 
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t J t* r^ts $2.9 billion more 

A1BA force which ye can Mse as a * Force E costs considerably 

than the programmed forces. §9 4 and $1.3 billion respectively. 
iaore than either Force A or C, $9.* an 

Considerations other than costs w'l'-S^requires T longer load 
attractive than Force C. First • developing A. r tl .l initial PJg 

ti^ than deploying SF-AHs “ ^e thatT increased Soviet threat , j 

investment before we could ^ernine * tlen has a shorter lead 

tite! C we r c^‘del^ V the decision to deploy “^rocee^wUh /j!Sd 

does not .Pear, we will have 

wasted $3 to $10 billion. 

I„ sue. to achieve equal effectlveness^AySA^contributes 

marginally at great cost. Thus, ^nglr. S Advanced Development 

=* -s = jrsaafa , rsr^ *. ■*“- 

the B-52s . 


IV. STRATEGIC DEFENSE 


a: 


n-. r . Uniting A£a inst__the_ Soviet Thr oat 


Damage 

Our Assured Instruction capabi ^ tZl'To 

With the Soviets unlikely, rnerefore we f ^ ln thc unlikely 

rive us high confidence in °“ r n d ^“^er adding forces that sight reduce 
event deterrence fails, we the Damage Limiting forces, unlil-e 

damage to our population and industry. » d nQt uor1t perfectly under 

those for Assured Destruction,^ against the more probable risks, 
all conditions. They should or threats posed by the 

such as wars growing ° u * °* P ba sic Damage Limiting question 

Aether* ^ ~ ^ 

Ti c reties from a Soviet nuclear attack 
A defensive system to save I .S. including their reactions 

m.st attempt to keep ahead of Ae Sovi ^ tuD , ta ge 5 in such a deployment, 
to our deployment. In this a Ught defense of cities. It has an _ 

1,16 ^ defense' of 1 the •kS'SSS. providing overlapping coverage of * 

Tt'haf a relatively low-density Sprint da .fen., of $600 million 

that initially it would cost a heavier defense with a 

a year to operate. Tlie second, It lg eSt inated that initially 

higher density Sprint defense of ^i ' t ate . Because of prot- 
it would cost $18 billion and $1.1 /.j,, need proved air and civil 

tTad^ to spend about $40 billion. 
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The U.S. can justify the cost of a major defense only if it could 
ta jtc evsy the ability of the Soviets to kill Americans. The following table 
illustrates the effects of these defenses if Kike-X works as designed and 
if the Servlet* do not react to the U.S. ABM. The USSP s estimate of its 
ability to strike back after a U.S. first strike on its forces icight prove 
lover than shown if the Soviets judge the uncertain factors pessimistically , 
as ve do in making our ova Assured Destruction calculations. 


U. S . Programs 


p.S. KILLED IK ALL -OUT STRATEGIC EXCHANGE IK ..1976 
ASSUMES MO SOVIET REACTION TO U.S. ABM 
(In Millions) 

U.S. Strikes First 
Soviets Strike First ■ Soviets Retaliate,, 

U.S. Fatalities Soviet Pat . U.S. Fatalities Soviet Fat .b/ 


Approved Program (Sentinel) 
Posture A a/ 
posture B 


a/ The JCS currently recommend this deployment . i .. 

b 7 Enough forces are withheld from the U.S. first strike^ r 

“ • I"’ ’ . after their retaliation. ~ - 

— This table shews that if the Soviets do not respond, they lose 

their deterrent. They would be forced to react to increase the ability 
•of their forces to survive and strike back. They could do. so in several 
different ways : (1) by stepping up deployment of SS-9s and SS-lls nov 

in production; (2) by defending their present cissile force; (3) 

(4) by deploying 

a nev, large ICBM (either mobile cr defended) ; or (5) by deploying a nev 
submarine-launched missile like ovr Poseidon. They have the technical 
capability to do any of these things by the mid-1970s . 

If the Soviets choose to respond to our ABM * 


A larger Soviet response could raise probable U.S. 
fatalities still higher. 

U.S. KILLED IK ALL-OUT STRA TEGIC EXCHANGE IK 1976 
AS SLTSKC "SOVIETS RISPOKD TO U.S. ABM 
(In Millions) 


U.S. Programs 


Soviets Strike First 
U.S. P&t&liries Soviet Pat . 


U.S. Strikes First 
Soviets Retaliate 
U.S. Fatalities Soviet Pat . 


Approved (Sentinel) 
Posture A 
Posture B 
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Me * ed“th«ar ^“idl voil d undertake counteracting steps thcre- 

" “creasing the coatJ to both with no ^^ ^^“^cltl^a^o^d’be '3 
believe deploying the Nike-X ays tea. to protect American cltie. 

neither wise nor effective. . 

B. Protection Against S mall Urban Attacks, 

. iiohf’n S ABM system would protect against a Chinese ipM attack. 
A light U.S. AB.\ system o £ crobablv would enhance our 

draw 

tg“nst Slna for the ■ 

shown in the next table. 

13 . S. FATALITIES IK A SMALL-SCALE ATTACK aj 
* (In Millions) 


yiTrnber of ICBMs 


U.S. Strikes First 
10 25 75 


China Strikes Tlrst 
10 25 75 


Ho Defense 
Ught ABM 


£/ “ 8 th®’ probability of no deaths, 
c. Civil Defense 

Civil Defense provides low cost ^‘“““J^^L^U^p^ven'to 
unlikely event of snucUarattack. a by-p^^ „ ghould b e pursued, 

be a significant aid In natural disaster . , P . a home basements. This 
More effort is needed to Identify u » e f£*^ 1 “” c £ very lew cost - 

c fill a large part of the current shelter deficit at a ry 

about $0.45 per apace added. 

D. Continental Ai r Defense 

_ « f lives which would be saved by air defense if the 

Soviet, were to attack the U.S. depends on^our ^^^^e'^^ot 
With »ly a U£it target citiea with their isiaailea. 

‘ss'uss/sk sa. 
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their b outer* could then .dd U.s th^ 

had no ar defense et en. Aforceofelther WACS (ten-year cost 

xvsSiSrss su * «i*<- * “• *- “ 1U “ 


. liiwu; 

_ n Mectives of continental air defense 
However, there are other^bj defense .gainst countries 

which oust elso be considere • alnst bother attach* on those 

other than the Soviet Uol ™* h .Controlled nuclear war, peacetime 
strategic forces that we withhold " * lng Sovlet bomber aspirations, and 

patrolling of our *«•*•“• £®“ U £*eef in missions outside the B.S. We 
the use of continental air i C e “JV™dm »ore effective air defense 
can achieve these objectives twelve* years than our present force, 

force that costs oOOo'i^rowd F-106 fighters (the F-106X) . 

This modem force will eon Federal Aviation Agency National Air 

42 AWACS, two OTH radars, and control. The cost through 1979 for 

Space system for ^nYb^U^ar^th for the 

the modem force is $13. 7 billion omp of t l,e modem force 

snLSri jEsar^s. •«« * »• 


system. Therefore, we * h ^f ^"“^^“"uce^ful) «nd with dcvelop- 
Cif the Overland FadarTechnology p ^ hmlld . ls0 develop, and deploy on the 
Bent of bach-scatter ^ and an advanced fire control system. 

s. «« „r “ ssmt 

L”; -« ~ - 

objectives. 
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